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HAVING YOUR name in this ueccore soil introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, ‘whom you do’ not know or could not 
meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain 


that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the suggestions it gives them. The cost is only hi dg year. ¥ 
AMARILLO, TEXAS : t DENVER, COLO. : he MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, t j 
Grain Exchange Members ; _ Grain Exchange Members : Bie of seaeae ares Members { 

B bli -mdsing.® Fred M. Smith Grain Co., consignments. Bunge Elevator Corp., grain merchants.* 

Great West MM ae Hevater Coy millers, grain Gealers.* Woodcamp, Ine., grain, feeds, consignments, Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat.* 

Hardeman-King Co., grain seeds, feed mftrs.° 4 ; Scroggins Grain Oo.. grain merchants. ' ° 


Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain-field seeds.* ; DES MOINES, IOWA , rr y 
5 Bre : ™ Me 4 OMAHA, NEBR. 
Martin-Lane Grain Co., grain and publie storage Des Moines Elevator Co., wheat, corn, oats. e 


Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warebouse Grain Exchange Members 


Stene & Colley Grain Co., wholesale grain. P ; P United Grain Co., Buyers Agents. ® 
a ENID, OKLA. ’ ~ PEORI ve \ 
r ae! ; Board of Trade Members : [ A, Che 
BALTIMORE, MD. hiss Enid Elevator Corp., operating Enid Terminal Blevator® ‘ F Board of Trade Members { 
Chamber of Commerce Members Feuquay Grain Co., ‘optrs., country elvtrs., gr. mdsg. Bowen Grain Co.. H. D., grain commission.* 5 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds. General Grain Co., term. elvtr., gr. merchants. Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers. i : 
E. R. Humphrey ‘Grain oe grain mercbants.* Dewey & 5 W., grain commission. be ee f k 
BUREALOT NEY Johnston Grain Co., W. B , wheat, coarse gr., fid. seedss i Feltman Grain Co.,-C._H., grain commission. ; i 
Q , . . * ! 
Corn Exchange Members ; ; _ FARWELL, TEXAS re melden eB of op TT SBUESH: Pe ' 
. ; ; i an ‘Member Grain and Hay Exchange 
American Bilytr. & Grain Diy., reers., abpre. , consmts,* Henderson Grain & Seed Co., field seed & grain, — Rogers & Co., Geo. B., receivers, shippers.® 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants.* , ; 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignmenta.® ‘ FORT DODGE, IOWA > at . ; PONTIAC, ILL. 


s * x a ) t 
EET Grain Gores ecnbgaener takeragee ( Christensen Grain Co., grain merchants.* Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 
: ' PORTLAND, ORE. 


‘ ' FORT WORTH, TEXAS ; er Gifford: & Oo Ine. ‘grain merchants. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA Grain and Cotton Exch r ¥, ’ 
ange Members aa 
Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., country Tun grain.® Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* } Kod sT. JOSEPH, MO. 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants. ; Oarter Grain Co., C. M., brokerage and consignments. ' yaa ss @rain Exchange Members 
’ : The Ft. Worth Blvs. & Whsg. Co., public storage.® ~Dannen Grain & Mig. Co., grain mehts.-consignments.* 
CHICAGO, ILL. Lone Star Hlevators, public storage-merchandising. ‘ Salina Terminal B ver, Co., ®. B. Clark, Mgr. } 
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SO Haar mai ey o, erain merchants. and seeds.* Farmers Co- Operative Oomm. Co,, grain SLOTAgS ‘ pre ee moc cient! Exchange Members 


‘Anheuser- ‘Busch, Ime. ‘eed grail 
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2 : Ma i th’ in ° 

Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. Board of Trade Members _ tn Riteon ly sion 6 ey Bane ing grain. 
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Orouch Grain Co.. J. O., buyers wheat, corn, oate.* 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 


KANSAS CITY 8T. LOUIS 
Board of Trade 


Hedging by Dealing 


a a 
in Grain Futures 
By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. 
A subject of much interest to all han- 
ers of grain; not a fragmentary dis- 
cussion but a presentation of the subject 
in a comprehensive and _ scientific 


manner. 

This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, 
includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging s 
Limitations Affecting Hedging; The Ex 
tent of Hedging; Extension of the Prin- 
ciple of Hedging. 

This is a valuable book and will be 
worth to you many times its cost. 


Price $2.00 f. o. b. Chicago 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 


Chicago, Dl. 


To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an ady. in the © herd 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. 
GRAIN—HAY—SEEDS 


Commission Merchants 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


FRED M. SMITH GRAIN CO. 


Denver, Colo. 


of milling 


grains, 
200,000 bushels public storage. 
Consignments Solicited. 


Merchants Exchange 


LAMSON BROS. & COQ. Stocis = sons 


Established 1874 
“67 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. Si 


141 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
Beard of Trade 


PEORIA CAIRO 
Board of Trade Board of Trade 


Chicago, IIl. 


GRAIN — BEANS 


COTTON — BUTTER 
EGGS —PROVISIONS 


ASK FOR BIDS 


Bye — Oats — Soy Beans 


Chamber of Commerce 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS @ PEORIA @ KANSAS CITY @ OMAHA 


RECEIVERS GRAIN = SHIPPErRs 
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CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 


J. Younge Grain 


Company 
RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 
28 BOARD OF TRADE PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


HERE'S YOUR MARKET 


FOR HIGH QUALITY GRAINS! 


The Quaker Oats Company 


GRAIN DEPT., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Continuous Buyers of Oats, Wheat, Corn, Barley 


Nanson Commission Co. 
Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Geo. E. Rogers & Co. 


WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS 
GRAIN--HAY--MILLFEED--FLOUR 
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American Elevator & Grain Division 
Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS - 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


Wood Grain Corp. 
CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 
RECEIVERS 


Consignments a Specialty 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


A geed firm te consign te 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 


NEW YORK 


When writing advertisers men- 
tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
solidated. By so doing you help 
both yourself and the publication. 


Say you saw it in the 


Journal 


When you write our advertisers 


Thanks 


INCORPORATED 
Minneapolis and All Principal Terminal Markets 


Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Eighth edition of Clark’s Car Load Grain 
Tables, extended to show bushels in larg- 
est carloads, shows the following range 
of reductions of pounds to bushels by 
fifty pound breaks. 


20,000 to 129,950 Ibs. to bushels of 32 Ibs. 
74,950" " tt "34" 
118,950 se 
140.950 " 
140,950 x “ 


Pounds in red ink; bushels in black, 48 
pages of linen ledger paper reinforced 
with linen, bound in keratol with mar- 
ginal Index. Shipping Weight, 12 ozs. 


Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision Given Every 
Consignment. 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Price $2.50 plus postage 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Clark's Decimal Wheat Values 


(Fourth Edition) ( 


Is a book of 38 tables, which reduce any weight from 
10 to 100,000 pounds to bushels of 60 Ibs. and show the 
value at any price from 50 cts. to $2.39. 


Coal Sales Book cri 5:2. 


It facilitates bookkeeping, and reduces the chance 
for error. Practically three books in one: 1. Orig- 
inal entry of all sales made. 2. Original entry of 
the scale weights. 38. Journal from which the post- 


ing is done. 

It contains spaces for 10,000 truck loads. Each 
page is ruled with column headings, as follows: 
Date, Ledger Folio, Buyer, Driver, Gross, Tare, 
Net, Kind, Price, Amount, Cash, Charge. 

This book is 10%x15% inches and contains 200 
numbered pages of linen ledger paper. Well bound 
with black cloth, and red keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. 

Order Form 44 Improved. Price, $3.85 at Chicago. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


_ Each table is printed in two colors, pounds and rules 
in red, bushels and values in black. All figures are ar- 
ranged in groups of five and divided by red rules to 
expedite calculations. 

These tables have the widest range of quantity and price, are so 
compact and so convenient no Wheat Handler can afford to attempt 
to do business without them. By their use you prevent errors, save 
time and avoid many hours of needless figuring. 

Printed on linen ledger paper, 40 pages, bound in vellum, size 
9x11%4 inches. Order Form 33X. Price, $2, f. o. b. Chicago. 
Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIL 
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Grain 
Shipping 
Books 


Record of Cars Shipped facilitates keeping a complete record 
of each car of grain shipped from any station, or to any firm. 
It has the following column headings: Date Sold, Date Shipped, 
Car Number, Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, Grade 
Sold. Their Inspection, Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 
Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, Short, Price, Amount 
Freight, Other Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 double 
pages of ledger paper, size 914x12 inches, with spaces for re- 
cording 2.320 carloads. Well bound in heavy black pebble cloth 
with red keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 385. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is designed to save time and 
prevent errors. The pages are used double; left hand pages 
are ruled for information regarding “Sales” and ‘Shipments’; 
right hand page for ‘“‘Returns’’. Column headings provide spaces 
for complete records of each transaction, one line. Book con- 
tains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 10%x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 2,200 cars. Bound in heavy 
Canvas with keratol corners. Weight, 3% Ibs. Order Form 
14AA. Price $3.65, plus postage. 


Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a complete record of 4,000 
carloads. Facing pages are given to each firm to whom you 
ship and account is indexed. Book contains 80 double pages of 
ledger paper with 16-page index, size 1014x15% inches, well 
bound with black cloth covers and keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 Ibs. Order Form 24. Price $3.85, plus postage. 


Shippers Record Book is designed to save labor in handling 
grain shipping accounts and gives a complete record of each 


car srioped, Its 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 9%4,x12 
inches. provide spaces for 2,320 carloads. Wide columns provide 
for the complete record of all important facts of each shipment. 
Bound jn heavy black cloth with keratol back and corners, Ship- 
ping weight, 2% lbs. Order Form 20. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
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~ Oat clipper 


Dependable For Every Service 
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PROTECT YOUR GRAIN 


with the 


ZELENY 


Thermometer System 


Estimates cheerfully given. 
Write us for catalog No. 6 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
9 SOUTH CLINTON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CAN FARMERS GET DU BAY SEED 
TREATING SERVICE FROM YOU? 


Farmers need and want protection for 
their seed wheat, oats, barley, sor- 
ghums and flax. You can provide it— 
and pocket a good profit on a grow- 
ing service—by offering seed treat- 


ment with effective, double-acting 
New Improved CERESAN. Write 
today for our complete Treating 
Service Plan; it will convince you 
in five minutes of the friend and 
profit-making possibilitiés of this 
setvice to farmers. Tags to identify 
Du Bay-treated seed are available. 
All co-operating treaters receive, 
free, the all-metal 3-color sign shown 
here. Send your inquiry now. 


BAYER-SEMESAN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
NEMOURS BLDG., WILMINGTON. DEL. 


SUNN. 
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cleaner. 
polisher 


Large capacity, low power—raises weight precisely as 
1942’s most 
Made in ten sizes. 


required—polishes and cleans thoroly. 
modern and efficient Clipper. 


‘Convertible’ 
Wheat Scourer — Grain Cleaner 
Quickly convertible for scouring, polishing and raising 
weight and sale price of off-grade or smutty wheat 


... By using the ‘by-pass’ attachment can be operated 
for cleaning grain—two screen and two air cleanings. 


Ask for Catalog J-116 
S. HOWES CO., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


= 


te The GR°DEALERS JOURNAL: 


HORNER & WYATT [==] CHALMERS & BORTON 


Engineers le Contractors 


Designers of Grain Elevators, q i and 
Flour Mills and Feed Mills CS Engineers 


Consulting engineers to the milling and grain trade 


470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. BS HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Santa Fe Elevator "A" 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity — 
10,500,000 Bushels 


“JOHN S. METCALF CO. 
Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 


111 W. Jackson Blvd. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Equipped with 


Capacity Four Stewart 

5,000,000 Liwk-Belt 

Bushels Graie Car 
Usloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Bones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Mutual Building — — Kansas City, Mo. 
Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators Feed and Flour Mills 


MILLER MALTING COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Complete Malt Plant Including 
Elevator—Kiln House—Germinating Compartments 
Designed and constructed by us. 


1a. 
ij 
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The Barnett & Record Company 


DESIGNERS 
Grain Elevators — 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mill Buildings — 


BUILDERS 
Industrial Plants 


Safety 
Sample Envelopes 


for mailing samples of grain, feed 
and seed. Made of heavy kraft pa- 
per, strong and durable; size, 444x7 
inches. Have a limited supply to sell 
at $2.75 per hundred, 500, $11.00 plus 
postage. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


The Grain Trade’s 


Corn Lxchange Bldg. 


P. O. Box 146 


accepted medium for “Wanted” and “For Sale” advertisements 
is the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated. 


Grain 
Receiving 
Books 


Grain Receiving Register for recording loads of grain received 
from farmers. It contains 200 pages of ledger paper 8%4x13% 
inches, capacity for 8,200 loads. Some enter loads as received, 
ethers assign a page to each farmer, while others assign sections 
to different grains. Bound in strong board covers, canvas back. 
Headings of columns are: ‘Date, Name, Kind of Grain, Gross, 
Tare, Net, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Amount, Remarks.” Weight, 
2% lbs. Order Form 12AA. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Wagon Loads Received has columns headed: “Month, Day, 
Name, Kind, Gross and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 
Price, Dollars and Cents, Remarks.” Contains 200 pages of 
ledger paper size 9%,x12 inches, providing spaces for 4,000 loads. 
Bound in heavy boards with strong cloth covers and keratol 
corners and back. Weight, 2 lbs. Order Form 380. Price, $2.75, 
plus postage. 


Receiving and Stock Book is arranged to keep each kind of 
grain in separate column so each day's receipts may be easily 
totaled. It contains 200 pages linen ledger paper size 914x132 
inches, ruled for records of 4,000 loads. Well bound in black 
cloth and keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 3821. Price $2.75, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Ledger has 200 pages linen ledger paper and 
28-page index, 8%x13% inches, numbered and ruled for 44 en- 
tries, Well bound in pebble cloth with keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 3 Ibs. Order Form 43. Price, $3.35, plus postage. 


Grain Scale Book is designed to assign separate pages to each 
farmer and their names can be indexed so their accounts can 
be quickly located. It contains 252 numbered pages and 28- 
Page index, of high grade linen ledger paper 1044x15% inches 
Each page will accommodate 41 wagonloads. Well bound with 
heavy board covers with cloth sides and keratol back and cor 
ners. Weight, 4% lbs. Order Form 23. Price $4.50, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 


327 South La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 


REMODELING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


EIKENBERRY CONST. CO. 


CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILLS 
SEED CORN DRYING PLANTS 


Bloomington, Ill. 


POLK SYSTEM—, 
CONCRETE STORAGES 
POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. 


Fort Branch, Indiana 
Designers — Contractors 


— CONCRETE 


CONSTRUCTION OF 


Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 


RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
2606 Taylor Street Omaha, Neb. 


7G. T. BURRELL 


DESIGNER & BUILDER 
GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILLS 
SOY PROCESSING PLANTS 


Over 40 years’ experience assures 
low .cost and efficient operation 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


STOP LOSSES 


IN GRAIN BAGGING 


Losses are red figures against your grain profits whether 
caused by overweights, underweights or high bagging costs. 
Overweight bags satisfy your customers but cut into your 
profits—underweight bags cause embarrassing claims and 
diminish good-will. High bagging costs place you at a 
competitive disadvantage. 

RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC WEIGHING AND BAG- 
GING SCALE will stop all these losses. Gives maximum 
economy in bagging cost and right weight. One man alone 


Ceo, can accurately weigh and fill 
weet 


6 to 7 100-pound bags per min- 
ute. Also supplied in 6 bu. 
size for export bagging. 

It will handle all dry, free 
running, non-dusty materials 
such as wheat, corn, corn 
\ chops, corn grits, oats, scratch 
{ feed, barley, peas, malt and 
; | frye, etc. 

) ~ Overhead stationary, overhead 
portable and floor portable 
models are available. 


Safeguard your profits with 
the RICHARDSON AUTO- 
MATIC WEIGHING and 
BAGGING SCALE. 


Send for Bulletin F 3140 


RICHARDSON 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY, CLIFTON, N. J. 

Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago Columbus 

Minneapolis Montreal New York Omaha Philadelphia 
San Francisco Wichita 


@ 2996 


you mention the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals to an adver- 


eo 
; Ever ytime tiser, you encourage him to make good on his advertised claims. 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


EASTERN NEBRASKA—Fully equipped ele- 
vator, capacity 40,000 bus. equipped custom 
feed; good territory making money. Address 
88A3 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE—80,000 bus. 
four-story brick building. On main line of 
B & O Railroad. Transit privileges. Ideal for 
feed plant. Address P. O. Box 747, Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 


grain elevator with 


WESTERN. INDIANA—60,000 bu. elevator do- 
ing good business; only elevator in county seat 
of good agricultural county; excellent oppor- 
tunity; present owner wants to retire. Price 
$15,000. Fred Antell, Princeton, Ind., owner. 


CARLYLE, ILLINOIS—Grain elevator, coal, 
and feed business for sale. Centrally located, 
two acres land, private railroad spur. Fine loca- 
tion for bulk oil or other large business. Write 
Mrs. Lillian Gross Hallermann, Carlyle, Ill. 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
is always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal, TRYsIT: 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANTED to lease, finance or buy country 
elevators, Kansas preferred. Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas. 


{F YOU DO NOT find the elevator you want 
advertised, place your wants in the “Elevators 
Wanted” section and you will receive full par- 
ticulars regarding many desirable properties 
mot yet advertised. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 4%x7 inches, $2.75 per hundred, or 500, 
$11.00 plus postage. Sample mailed on request. 


Grain & Feed Journals, 327 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Tl. 


IN 
Fe? JOURNALS 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


HELP WANTED 


SALESMAN WANTED, on commission, fa- 
miliar with machinery, to call on feed trade in 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois. Address S88C6, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 


STOP! READ! THINK! One _ advertiser 
writes, ‘‘Your service brought me 24 replies.’ 
We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now. 


TRUCKING SERVICE 


WE ARE now in a position to make truck 
deliveries to millers and grain dealers in Indi- 
ana, Michigan and Ohio.. Elmo Meiners, Mein- 
ers Grain & Coal, Anchor, Ill. 


FEED MILL FOR SALE 


MINNESOTA—Feed Mill for Sale—Established 
business. Fully equipped with 90 H.P. Diesel 
Engine. Large hammer mill and corn crusher, 
ton Strong-Scott mixer, Oat huller, elevators, 
scales, etc. Il Health reason for selling. 
Write for 
Fairmont, 


Best farming and dairying county. 
Wilken, 


full description. W. H. 


Minnesota, 


Daily 
MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec~- 
ord of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 


This book provides spaces for re- 
cording hourly quotations on 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, and Bar- 
ley. Spaces for a week’s markets 
on a sheet; sixty sheets in a book. 
Order Form CND 97-5, Price $1, 
plus postage. Shipping Weight, 1 
pound. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


KEEP POSTED 


A merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 
Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Gentlemen: 


In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 


on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 


Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 
for one year. 


Name jofhirm «een ck oe on 


Capacity of Elevator 


Post Office 


State-2 ><. 


The GRopeaLERS. JOURNAL 
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SCALES FOR SALE 


SCALES—truck, warehouse & hopper scales. 
Recording beams. New and used. Lowest prices. 
Repairs and parts all makes. Prompt sedvice. 
Bonded Seale Co., Dept. GFJ, Columbus, Ohio. 


ll 
| 
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SCALES—NEW AND REBUILT 


We have steel fabricated for several 20 and 
30 ton FAIRBANKS scales. Recommend imme- 
diate purchase of scale and steel if you want 
a scale in 1942. Rebuilt 20 ton Howe 22x9 with 
T. R. Beam. Putnam Scale Co., Bx. 455, Dan- 
ville, Il. 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices, 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 3600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 


V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


MOTOR-PUMPS: Guaranteed rebuilt electric 


motors, pumps, etc. Largest stock in Illinois, 
outside of Chicago. Will take your equipment 
in trade; also offer emergency motor repair 


and rewinding service. Distributors for Wag- 
ner and Peerless motors, specially adapted for 
farm and grain elevator application. We offer 
free engineering advice on your problems. Write 
us without obligation. New illustrated bulletin 
No. 23, just off the press, will be mailed on re- 
quest. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 6th Ave. 
and 6th St., Rockford, Ill. 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


(Duplicating) require little of your 
time for filing, and contain spaces 
for all the necessary information in 
the order which assure prompt at- 
tention by the claim agent. They 
increase and hasten your returns by 
helping you to prove your claims. 
A is for Loss of Weight in Transit 
Claims. 


B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Transit. 


C—Loss in Quality Due to Delay in 
Transit. 


D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Furnishing Cars. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, well bound in book 


form, each book containing 100 
originals and 100 duplicates, a two- 
page index, instructions and sum- 
mary showing claims unpaid, and 
four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are assembled in three. 
separate books. each of 200 leaves, 
weight 3 lbs, Price of each book $2.25, 
plus postage. 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
411-E contains 100 sets all Form BE. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 
=r B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 
orm E. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
327 South La Salle St. Chicago, III. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—20” Robinson Att. Mill; belt drive. 
Flory Bros., Lancaster, Pa. R. D. 1. 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 88B9, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


FEED MIXER—one-ton—floor level feed—has 
motor good as new. Write 88B10, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write S8B11, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


| OFFER FOR SALE 


3 Williams Hammer Mills, large size, 

1 Gruendler Hammer Mill, 

Reels of all kinds, 

2 Peerless Batch Mixers, 

1 Horizontal S. Howes feed mixer, 3x3x12; 8” 
and 6” screw conveyor and galvanized boxes 
for sale. 

FE, W. Mann, P. O. Box 67, East St. Louis, Ill. 


MILLS—MOTORS—ENGINES 


22” and 24” Bauer motor driven attrition mills. 
24” Bauer belted type. Monitor corn cracker. 
50 HP. Fairbanks Morse oil engine, all in good 
condition, priced to sell. Hundreds of REBUILT- 
GUARANTEED electric motors, all makes, 
types and sizes at money saving prices. Write 
us on your requirements. ROCKFORD ELEC- 
TRIC EQUIPMENT CoO., 728 South Wyman St., 
Rockford, Illinois. 


OAT HULLERS FOR SALE 


Factory Rebuilt, Guaranteed 1st Class Condition 
6—Roscoe-Ajax Oat Hullers, $500.00 each. 
6—Ideal Oat Hullers, $300.00 each. 
4—Roscamp New Champion Oat Huller— 

Brand new, $1080 each. 

Terms to responsible firms—Subject to prior 

sale. Prices: F.O.B. Our Shipping Point. 
2—Kewanee Air Lifts—Complete. 

J. C. Kintz Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


NEW AND USED EQUIPMENT FOR IMME- 


DIATE SHIPMENT 
Subject to prior sale 


NEW—2 No. 1 Type W Swing Hammer Feed 
Grinders, belt-drive, or motor-drive— 
capacity; screenings 400 to 600 lbs. per 
hour; shelled corn 1000 lbs. per hour. 

USED—30-12 GRUENDLER all steel ball bear- 
ing Feed Grinder, with or without fan, 
25 to 30-HP. 

USED—50-16 GRUENDLER ‘‘SUPREMBE”’ steel 
plate, ball bearing Feed Grinder for 50 
to 75-HP. Slow speed 1800-RPM. 

USED—No. 8 GRUENDLER Whirl Beater for 
40 to 50-HP. 

USED—Type A ZENITH GRUENDLER Feed 
Grinder for 30-HP. 

USED—SCHUTTE ‘Type F, Model 
Grinder for 50 to 60-HP. 

USED—WILLIAMS Model A Miller’s Special 
Screenings and Bran Grinder, belt-drive 
or motor-drive, 600 to 700 lbs. per hour 
capacity. 

USED—No. 3 GRUENDLER Drop Cage Feed 
Grinder for 40 to 60-HP. 

USED—SPROUT, WALDRON 20” ball bearing, 
belt driven Attrition Mill. 

USED—Type K-33 MUNSON, single motor driv- 
en Attrition Mill, direct connected to 

. 15-HP. 3 phase, 60 cycle, 220 volt motor. 

USED—GRUENDLER 2-S-16 Combination Hay 
and Grain Grinder with feed table for 
50 to 75-HP. 

USED—GRUENDLER 18x30” 150 lbs. capacity 
Batch Mixer with 3-HP., 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 220 volt motor. 

USED—No. 3 GRUENDLER Whirl Beater Feed 
Grinder with 50-HP. motor. 

USED—PAPEC Grinder with 50-HP. motor. 

USED—No. 4 GRUENDLER 1500 Ibs. per hour 
Batch Mixer, belt driven. 

USED—GRUENDLER all stainless steel Food 
Grinder with 2-HP. motor. 

ONE—(1) 150-HP. Fairbanks-Morse 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 440 volt, 1800-RPM., slip ring 
motor with starter. 


State fully your requirements. 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
2915-17 North Market Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


L, Feed 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


WE HAVE 200 ft. 114” transmission rope for 
sale.. Price reasonable. Farmers’ Grain & Bean 
Ass’n, 2002 Delgany St., Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—2 Compartment Brown-Duvel 
tester, complete with electric heater. Farmers 
Co-op. Grain & Coal Co., Morton, Ill. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a Jate 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
88B12, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FLOUR MILL machinery for sale; N. & M. in 
first class condition, including 110 hp motor. 
Located in Oregon. Address 88D1, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE: 2 direct connecting 100 HP. Jay 
Bee Clement Special Grinders, bargain for quick 
sale; one 2S16 Gruendler; one Miracle Ace Super 
direct connected to 60 HP.; one double head 30” 
Robinson attrition mill direct connected to 40 
eke: D. E. Hughes Company, Hopkins, 

ich. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Feed Mixer 

Richardson Scale 

Big Chief Hammer Mill 
Elevator Head & Boot Pulleys 
Corn Cutter and Grader 
Motors and Shafting 
Pearson 


WwW. W. Reynolds, Ind. 


MACHINES WANTED 


WANTED — A Richardson Automatic Scale. 
Farmers Co-Operative Elevator Co., New Effing- 
ton, South Dakota. 


THE WANTED-FOR SALE DEPARTMENT 
of GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS is a market 
place where buyer and seller, employer and 
employe, and those offering investments can 
meet to their mutual advantage and profit and 
it will pay every subscriber to give these col- 
umns a close study twice each month, because 
of the constantly changing variety of opportu- 
nities seeking your consideration. 


The Last Word in Clark’s Direct 
Reduction Grain Tables 


is a combination of our popular 7-card set, Form 3275 Spiral and our new Truck 
Loads to Bushels, Form 23,090 Spiral which reduce by 10 pound breaks any weight 
of grain. from 600 to 23,090 pounds to bushels of 32, 48, 56, 60, 70 and 75 Ibs. 


Carefully printed from large clear type, 


using jet black ink, showing the bushels 


directly beside the weight of grain reduced and distinctly separated by rules and 
spaces so as to prevent errors in reading. The most practical, the most helpful 
grain reduction tables ever published. Their use will return their cost every day 
of the busy season in labor and time saved and errors prevented. 

The spiral binding keeps the cards flat, and in regular sequence, and prevents the 
exposure of more than one grain at a time so it is easy to keep wide open the 


tables for the grain being received. 


Both sets of tables are painted on heavy six ply tough check of durable quality, 


index. 
plus postage. 


11x13 inches with marginal 
described below for $2.60, 


(Direct ‘Reduction Grain Tables 


ALE JOURNAL cHiEAcO 


Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 


You can get both sets 


Form 3275 Spiral includes 
tables giving direct reduc- 
tions of any weight of 
grain, from 600 to 12,090 
Ibs. to bushels of 32, 48, 


56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. by 


F 
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10 pound breaks. This set 
of Clark’s Direct Reduc- 
tion Grain Tables weighs 
2. lbse ) Price -$t.70: “plus 
postage, Order 3275 Spiral. 


Truck Loads to Bushels. 
Just what you have been 
wanting. Now let the big 
trucks come, so you can 
determine with a glance 
the number of bushels and 
pounds over in each load 
truck delivers. These six 
Clark’s Direct Reduction 
Grain Tables continue the 
reductions made by Form 


090 pounds. 
and 75 lbs. 
23,090 Spiral. 


A combination of Form 23,090 Spiral, 


Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 


tables now for only $2.85, plus postage. 


Reductions are by 10 pound breaks into bushels of 32, 
Price, only $1.70 plus postage. 


with 
duction of all grains specified in a range from 600 to 23,090 pounds. 
Shipping weight 3 lbs. 


3275 Spiral, and haye a 
range from 12,100 ta! 23,- 
48, 56, 60, 70 

Order No. 


Form 3275 Spiral gives complete re- 
Both sets of 


Send all orders to the semi-monthly 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
Headquarters—Books for Grain Dealers 


327 S. La Salle St. 


Chicago, Ill. 


ie The GREDEALERS. JOURNAL 


WESTERN GRAIN MACHINERY 


Cleaners—Shellers—Lifts—Feeders—Hoists [ron | 
Drives—Power Transmission—Conveyors a 


Seruice— 2uatity—Economy 


Gyrating Cleaners 


WRITE FOR OUR 
CATALOGUES No. 
40 AND No. 28 — 


A NEW AND COMPLETE 
LISTING OF YOUR 
MACHINERY NEEDS - 


—=—=_-« UNION IRON 
=~]. WORKS 


ENGINEERS — FOUNDERS 
MACHINISTS AND SHEET 
METAL WORKERS 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


In the entire history of the grain trade there never has 
been a more opportune time than now to sell an elevator. 
The increasing demand for grain storage space places a 
premium on all elevators. 


If you want to sell your elevator now is the time to do it. 
Let the grain trade know about it through the “Elevator 
for Sale” columns of the Journals. 


Send us complete details, we will condense into an adver- 
tisement and submit for your approval. The cost is but 
25c per type line each insertion. Four consecutive inser- 
tions earn an attractive discount for cash with order. 


The quicker you get your offer before the trade. the earlier 
the sale will be made. Write at once. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
327 S. La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


CONSOLIDATED 
INCORPORATED 


Gree? JOURNALS 


$27 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and _ fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 


improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ing and improving of grain, feeds and 


seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to _ United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 

To Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 

Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. 
The service Is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., FEBRUARY 25, 1942 


MAKING America over while we are 
at war is too much like swapping horses 
in midstream. 


INSECTS in farm grain bins are only 
waiting for warm weather to make the 
destruction wrought by the Japs seem as 
nothing. 


HI OVERBIDDER’S New Year reso- 
lution to avoid overbidding central mar- 
kets for grain during 1942 would help 
him to get expenses if he would stick 
to it. 


THE DISAPPOINTMENTS from 
storing last year’s soybeans has netted so 
many growers and buyers a most sub- 
stantial loss all will dry this year’s crop 
before storing. 


EXCESSIVE PRESSURE in the air 
pressure tank of a Kansas elevator caused 
it to blow up recently and fortunately no 
one was injured. Testing the safety valve 

of these tanks occasionally would save 
the tanks and prevent some unnecessary 
injuries to elevator operators and cus- 
tomers. 


THE OUTCOME of the suit by an 
Ohio seedsman to force a burocrat to 
issue a license to him will be awaited 
with interest by other merchants ridden 
by 2x4 dictators. > 


FARM STORAGE of grain has given 
much encouragement to humanity’s fifth 
column enemy—rats, and elevator opera- 
tors are naturally joining in a campaign 
for extermination. 


WHY the necessarily big discounts on 
brown soybeans is well explained by a 
speaker at the Illinois convention, giving 
the reasons that prevent a processor 
from handling them except at a loss. 


STATE authority has nearly been 
wiped out by the Supreme Court de- 
cisions holding that intrastate activities 
may be regulated by the federal govern- 
ment when the intrastate business comes 
into competition with interstate regulat- 
ed business. 


'IF THE Department of Agriculture 
succeeds in again inducing the wheat 
growers of the land to agree to its acre- 
age allotment plan the demand for choice, 
plump seed of high germination and good 
fertilizer will be unusually strong in. all 


spring wheat territory. 


AS ONE speaker said at the Illinois 
convention soybeans cannot be handled 
for the 2 cents per bushel that some ele- 
vator operators are satisfied with. To 
stay in business and render all the ser- 
vices demanded by farmers the grain 
buyer needs a wider margin. 


THE SCARCITY of farm labor is sure 
to increase all this year, so the corn 
growers will install more machine corn 
pickers and haul more husks and stalks 
to the elevator than ever. The elevator 
without modern machinery will experi- 


ence more difficulty in cleaning new corn. 


than ever. 


THE URGENT DEMAND for live- 
stock of all kinds including poultry, milk 
and eggs, is greatly increasing the de- 
mand for feed stuffs and encouraging 
feed grinders and mixers to a careful 
study of the feeder’s problems, and the 
supplying of feeds that are sure to give 
maximum results. 


WHITE CORN is becoming such a 
scarce article in the central markets that 
it commands a most attractive premium 
every day. Last Thursday in the Chi- 
cago market No. 4 White sold at 94% 
cents while No. 4 Yellow sold at 78 to 
81. Recent statistics show that the De- 
cember receipts of white corn in the 
central markets constituted only 8 per 
cent of the grain receipts while the seven 
year average of white corn of these 
markets amounted to 13 per cent. If 
the white corn growers do not soon re- 
turn to growing of white corn they will 
experience real difficulty in obtaining 
seed for planting. 
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OWNERS OF OLD GRAIN which has 
long been in storage owe it to them- 
selves to inspect’each bin carefully and 
thoroly in the hope of discovering the 
presence of weevil and other grain in- 
festing insects, as well as grain heating 
from their presence or because of the 
presence of excessive moisture. 


BOX CARS are designed primarily for 
use in transporting freight; they were 
never intended to be used as warehouses 
for freight. The prompter each grain 
dealer is in unloading inbound cars and 
in loading outbound shipments the more 
quickly will they help all shippers to get 
cars needed. Avoid delays and help to 
keep the cars rolling. 


EVERY ONE interested in the opera- 
tion of a country elevator owes it to him- 
self and every one identified with his 
business to inspect carefully all running 
machinery and turn off the electric cur- 
rent before leaving at night. Many mys- 
terious fires have been prevented by such 
inspections and more will be if operators 
increase their vigilance. 


GRAIN WAREHOUSEMEN of the 
Pacific Northwest who handle most of 
the grain in bags and experiencing un- 
usual difficulty in obtaining either new 
bags or second hand bags, are attracting 
thieves who are using the stolen bags for 
their own grain or else selling them to 
others. If all bag owners would stencil 
their name and address on each bag it 
would discourage some of the thieves and 
might catch a few. 


SO MANY MEN have been taken into 
the army or navy and into defense in- 
dustries where high wages prevail that 
elevator operators throughout the grain 
surplus states are experiencing difficulty 
in obtaining experienced men to help in 
the operation of their plants. Extra 
vigilance is needed in the training of 
green helpers if serious accidents and 
fires are to be prevented, and compensa- 
tion insurance as well as fire insurance 
will afford more of a relief from worry 
than usual. However, careful training 
of new helpers may afford considerable 
relief as well as increase the efficiency 
of the helpers. 


MERCHANTS BUYING from and 
selling to farmers are confronted with 
new responsibility. Many farmers are 
called upon for the first time to fill out 
an income tax statement and grain ele- 
vator operators of Indiana are being 
catechised regarding their sales and pur- 
chases from many of their farm patrons 
during the year 1941. Some dealers have 
spent so much time digging up essential 
information for their farm patrons that 
they are on the verge of providing all 
with purchase and sale memorandum 
books in which they propose to enter 
each transaction for eacr customer of a 
book and thereby avoid making extensive 
search of old accounts each year. 
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RAILROADS will need help from the 
shipping public and the War Production 
Board to handle the heavier traffic di- 
verted from highway trucks and coast- 
wise shipping. Besides handling cars in 
and out without delay, the shippers can 
help by timing their shipments when 
railroads are not so busy; and the W. P. 
B. can aid by making materials available 
to the railroads to increase their equip- 
ment. . 


OUR WAR effort will require the im- 
position of restrictions on patrons of the 
elevator and feed dealer. These restric- 
tions will come from the government 
and dealers will be expected to pass them 
on to their patrons. The acceptance and 
enforcement of rules will be more pal- 
atable if all the dealers in the county 
join in printing an identical notice to 
the public. Such uniformity is specially 
desirable in the rules for handling new 
and used bags. 


SELLING round lots of 5,000 bus. of 
grain is a common practice that may 
have to be discontinued in compliance 
with Service Order No. 68 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under 
which a. shipper wasting space by load- 
ing a large car with only enough grain 
to fill the size of car ordered will be 
penalized by having to pay freight on 
_the basis.of the large car furnished by 
the railroad company. Hitherto the 
5,000-bu. sale could be filled by ordering 
small cars. Now the shipper must wait 
until he gets a car of the size ordered, 
or fill the larger car. 


TO WIN this war the great mass of 
the people who have for several years 
been taught to lean on the government 
for support must learn the opposite, that 
the people must practice self-denial to 
have more to give to the war effort. In 
World War I, 60 per ‘cent of the 
$31,000,000,000 devoted to war by the 
Uniteu States was met by reducing the 
level of civilian consumption. In the 
present war hardiy anything has been 
done in this direction so far. In this 
emergency why not scuttle the many 
alphabetical agencies of the government, 
and turn the saving into war munitions? 


YEGGMEN have been taking advan- 
tage of the desire of elevator operators 
to spend their nights at home, and re- 
cently were rewarded by getting $200 in 
cash and $400 in checks from one Iowa 
elevator office and $225 in cash and a 
number of checks from a Nebraska eleva- 
tor office. So many country towns are 
now without convenient banking facili- 
ties it is but natural more cash will be 
held in elevator offices, but the ‘safe- 
crackers have also discovered that the iso- 
lated elevator office is generally a quiet 
yet profitable visiting place, so it be- 
hooves operators to leave less cash in 
their safes, and refrain from inviting 
midnight marauders. 


MANY wheat growers who were stung 
by the 49 cent penalty on the last crop 
are now campaigning against the pro- 
posed new wheat acreage allotment, so 
the bureaucrats will experience some dif- 
ficulty in inducing two-thirds of the 
growers to vote “yes!” on May 2. 


CONSOLIDATION of various bureaus 
of the Department of Agriculture will 
aid our war effort only to the extent that 
duplication of work is eliminated, non- 
essential activity discontinued, and the 
labor of remaining workers is coordi- 
nated for maximum accomplishment at 
the earliest date. 


AMONG the several bureaus now con- 
solidated within the newly created Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration are 
those having to do with boosting prices 
by making non-recourse loans; but the 
Administrator has telegraphed the pack- 
ing companies “We feel continued large 
quantities (of pork products) should be 
offered at prices slightly below last 
week’s levels; and we do not want to cut 
our acceptance precipitously without 
notice, but feel compelled to adopt that 
or other methods unless prices stay un- 
der last week’s levels.” A howl would go 
up from the farm bloc if a ceiling were 
to be set on pork products; and the three 
steps of releasing 100,000,000 bus. feed 
wheat, 130,000,000 bus. old corn to farm- 
ers and the refusal to sell to grain mer- 
chants for storage seem now to have 
been adopted as an indirect method of 
keeping down the prices. 


Charge Accounts Dissipating 
Retailers’ Capital 


Ever since the country elevator men 
began to engage in the retailing of feed 
and other farm supplies many of them 
have complained most bitterly of their 
inability to collect slow accounts from 
their farm patrons. Having long paid 
cash to the farmer for his grain the 
retailer of farm supplies naturally ex- 
pects him to pay cash for supplies but 
the easy going farmers do not recognize 
the elevator man’s necessity of turning 
over his capital frequently or else bor- 
rowing heavily at the bank. 

Just complaining about the farmers’ 
neglect to pay cash gets the retailer no- 
where. If he will adopt the practice in 
vogue at many country grain stations he 
will notify all debtors the first of the 
second month following purchase that he 
is required to pay for cash for the oper- 
ating capital which he borrows from the 


.bank and must insist on the debtors pay- 


ing 6% on all accounts receivable. 

The bank cannot afford to lend its 
operating capital without charging in- 
terest, neither can the grain merchant, 
and the sooner retailers insist on being 
paid interest on past due accounts the 
easier it will be for them to reduce their 
liabilities at the bank. 
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All Working for Better Crops 


Fortunate indeed are the grain grow- 
ers of every state blessed with an ener- 
getic and progressive grain improvement 
association. The experiment stations 
have long conducted careful experiments 
with different varieties of grain and 
made reports to farmers that were most 
impressive yet the results did not seem 
to impress the farmers. 

Conducting test plots near to each ele- 
vator with carefully selected varieties 
and samples of every variety in common 
use by the farmers of the neighborhood 
has won the closest attention of many 
farmers long thought to have lost all 
interest in increasing their production 
but the test plots have given them such 
convincing proof of the folly of continu- 
ing to plant seed that had long since 
been mixed with many other varieties 
and lost all claim to value and has stirred 
up more interest with the grain growers 
than libraries of the best literature ob- 
tainable. 

Ocular demonstration of the superi- 
ority of newly developed pure varieties 
has stimulated deeper interest in better 
agriculture than any campaign previous- 
ly promoted. Wherever competitive test 
plots have been advertised and given 
careful cultivation farmers have watched 
their growth with eager eyes and proved 
their conviction to the choice of more 
careful selection of superior varieties of 
seed. 

Many country elevator men are now 
conducting experiments for their farm 
patrons and also making germination 
tests of seed of the most desirable 
variety, and naturally all wheat growers 
who expect to have their acreage limited 
by the Department of Agriculture’s acre- 
age allotment plan are exhibiting more 
intensive interest in seed than ever and 
all are striving to get seed which gives 
a large percentage of strong, healthy 
sprouts. 

The discriminating growers turn up 
their nose at the weaklings. While this 
campaign for better seed of choice varie- 
ties is being conducted elevator opera- 
tors are keeping in mind that with better 
seed and a more liberal use of fertilizer 
the greater will be the crops harvested 
on any limited acreage and in spite_of 
the weather. 


THE MOST popular move the Wash- 
ington administration could make at 
this time would be an instruction to the 
C.C.C. to pay the farmers and independ- 
ent elevators the storage charges long 
overdue that have accrued under the ele- 
vator agreement. It is really a hardship 
on some companies to be kept out of 
their storage earnings. Perhaps the ac- 
counting methods of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation need revision or sim- 
plification. The elevator operators gave 
up their bins for C.C.C.’s grain, so need 
the income. 
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Farm-Stored Grain Full of Bugs 

Quoting the Oct. 22, 1941, Cargill Crop Bul- 
letin, “America’s Food for Defense is rapidily 
turing into Food for Bugs.” Recent events are 
proving this to be an actuality rather than a 
prediction. Receipts at mid-west and southern 
markets are showing increasingly high amounts 
of weevil infestation and damaged wheat. 
Farmers opening bins have found damaged 
wheat and myriads of insects in the stored re- 
serves of America’s food. 

Insect control is a relatively simple matter in 
well designed and operated terminal elevators, 
altho extremely difficult in most country eleva- 
tors and on the farm. The experience of the 
last year or two is striking confirmation of the 
contention of the grain trade that it is far bet- 
ter to store the nation’s surpluses in terminal 
elevators than in any other form of storage. The 
problem is not only national but international in 
scope. Only several days ago cables from Aus- 
tralia asked for control measures for insects in 
farm and terminally stored grain. Weevil dam- 
age has been noted in the newly harvested Ar- 
gentine crop.—Cargill Crop Bulletin. 


Rye Market a Good Speculation 

Antics of the rye futures market have re- 
cently required an enlargement of the Chicago 
rye pit to afford more room for the bulls and 
bears to cavort. 

The ideal situation for speculation in a com- 
modity is when no one knows what it is worth. 
That is true of rye today. 

In the long run rye sells for a higher price 
than corn. It can be made into bread. Also, 
over a long period of time, rye must sell lower 
than wheat. 

There we have the limits. Rye is entitled to 
sell between 87 cents, the price of May corn, 
and $1.30, the price of May wheat. 


When the government diverted the distilling 


capacity of the country from rye whisky to 
corn for ethyl, the argument that corn was a 
buy and rye a sale was taken up by traders, 
and two heavyweights on the Chicago Board 
thru brokers and by themselves directly sold 
rye futures and bought corn. The effect was 
to drive the price of rye some two or three 
cents under corn for the May deliveries. 

Statistics illustrate the uncertainty surround- 
ing rye prices. In 1922 the United States pro- 
duced 100,986,000 bus. rye, in 1934 only 17,070,- 
000 bus., in 1941, 45,191,000 bus. 

Rye normally is exported; but several years 
ago we imported shiploads from Poland, last 
summer and fall from Canada, and in January 
from Argentina. 

This season began with a supply of 67,000,000 
bus. to which imports added. 10,000,000 bus. One 
authority estimates consumption annually at 
9,000,000 for bread, 9,000,000 for whisky, 10,- 
000,000 for seed and 15,000,000 for feed, a total 
of 43,000,000 bus. Thus there will be a large 
carryover at the end of the season. 

In March, 1918, rye reached the highest price 
in 70 years, at $2.95 per bushel, and in No- 
vember, 1932, sold down to 30 cents on the 
Chicago Board. Even at that it was 8 cents 
higher than corn at 22 cents. In 1918 the price 
was $1.10 higher than the top on corn. 

The present bull market in rye derives its 
inspiration from the corn market. Nothing in 
the rye situation warrants it. Corn for May 
delivery worked up to 9114, and rye had to 
follow suit, to 921%, to preserve the legitimate 
relationship ; and quite likely Leon Henderson 
in setting ceilings will consider this. 

Leading tye in speculative interest, the open 
interest in corn futures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade increased from 19,947,000 bus. June 21, 
1941, to 65,726,000 bus. on Feb. 14, 1942, while 
the open interest in rye futures increased from 
12,186,000 bus. to 27,257,000 bus. Most of the 
increase in open interest has occurred since 
Pearl Harbor. Dec. 6 the open interest in rye 
futures was only 15,301,000 bus., but is now the 
largest in recent years. 
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Oral Instructions to Cover 


Short Sales 


The suit by Helen C. Gould of Tacoma, 
Wash., against Dean Witter & Co. at Seattle to 
recover damages for failure to execute an or- 
der to buy in short wheat points to the advis- 
ability of having written instructions. 

Aug. 24, 1939, Mrs. Gould telephoned John 
Brazier, customer’s man, so she testifies, that 
she was dissatisfied and wanted to get rid of 
the whole short account. He told her, he ad- 
mitted, that it was not necessary for her to 
take a loss. In court he insisted that she gave 
him no order to cover the shorts, but told him 
to take the profits on the long position. 


Dean Witter & Co. gave Mrs. Gould a check 
May 23, 1940, to close out balance due on a 
securities account, which check was cashed; 
but she and her attorneys definitely stated they 
did not consent to a release of the pending ac- 
tion. 

A jury in the Superior Court of King County 
gave judgment for defendants, but the Supreme 
Court of Washington on Oct. 3, 1941, reversed 
this and ordered a new trial, because the lower 
court gave an instruction to the jury to decide 
a question on which the jury had no substan- 
tial evidence. The lower court said the jury 
could believe Mrs. Gould’s testimony but dis- 
regard it on the ground her instructions could 
have been misunderstood by Brazier. There 
was no misunderstanding.—117 Pac. Rep (2d) 
210. 


Payments on Unsatisfactory 


Machine Recovered 


The San Francisco Milling Co., a producer 
and distributor of poultry and animal feeds, by 
a contract dated Mar. 2, 1931, bought a pellet 
mill thru the Universal Sales Co., a subsidiary, 
from the California Press Mfg. Co. 

The Universal Sales Co. agreed to pay $2,000 
for the machine, $500 on delivery and $1,500 in 
installments, and it was agreed that if the ma- 
chine did not operate properly the Sales Co. 
would be under no obligation to pay for it. 

The Press Mfg. Co. agreed to pay the Sales 
Co. 20 per cent of the sales price of machines 
for its aid in negotiating sales of machines to 
others. The Sales Co. was to have 20 per cent 


interest in patents and patents on improvements 


made thereafter. 

The Sales Co. operated the machine until 
December, 1931. It never did operate with suf- 
ficient capacity to satisfy plaintiff. In opera- 
tion the meal, after being mixed and heated, is 
fed to a die plate, thru the holes of which the 
material is extruded in solid form by pressure. 

The materials fed to and pressed thru the 
perforated die plate by means of a worm laid 
horizontally and inclosed in casing. The main 
diffculty was that the material tended to solidify 
into a hard cake and would not pass properly 
or uniformly thru the holes of the die, and the 
machine frequently clogged and had to be taken 
apart and cleaned numerous times daily. 

In July, 1932, the Sales Co. notified the Press 
Co. of its rejection of the machine and demand- 
ed the return of two installments, totaling $1,- 
000 which had been paid on account. 

Defendant refused and on Sept. 14, 1932, this 
suit was brought, alleging defendant had man- 
ufactured and sold eight presses under the name 
California Pellet Mill, that such presses were 
merely improvements on the pellet mill sold to 
plaintiff. Plaintiff demanded 20 per cent of 
their selling price. 

The pellet mill press, later sold, had a roller 
mechanism instead of a screw auger. The roller 
stood vertically. The mash is fed by gravity 
and forced into the die plate by rotary action 
of the roller without actual contact with the 
face of the die. 

The plaintiff never did possess the new ma- 
chine. If the machine has performed satisfac- 
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torily or as improved in continued use by plain- 
tiff then the purchaser would be entitled to the 
20 per cent on sales, the Supreme Court of /Cal- 
ifornia held, stating that “On the other hand, 
the purchaser exercised its right of rejection 
and thus terminated all the rights and obliga- 
tions under the contract.” as 


The court gave judgment for $1,000 with in- 
terest from July 27, 1932, the amount paid for 
the rejected machine, but denied the 20 per 
cent on sales of machines, thus reversing the 
Superior Court of San Francisco which had 
given judgment for the 20 per cent commission. 
—118 Pac. Rep (2d) 291. 


Annual Meeting of National 
Grain Trade Council 


Centering its discussions mainly about the topic 
of how best to serve the Nation during the war, 
the National Grain Trade Council held its an- 
nual meeting in Chicago Feb. 11. F. Peavey 
Heffelfinger of Minneapolis was elected to his 
third term as Chairman of the Council, and 
Vice-chairman J. F. Leahy of Kansas City also 
was elected for the third time. 

Members of the Board elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee included P. R. O’Brien of Chi- 
cago, W. R. McCarthy of Duluth, Ward A. 
Brown of St. Louis, R. J. Barnes of Philadel- 
phia, and J. L. Welsh of Omaha. 

The North American Export Grain Ass’n was 
elected to membership, giving the Council a 
current membership of twenty-three grain ex- 
changes and nationwide grain trade organiza— 
tions. Seven other organizations had joined the 
Council in 1941. _ i 

“This is the widest representation the grain 
exchange and grain organization group has ever 
had,” commented Chairman Heffelfinger. “While 
it is the largest organization of its kind we have 
had, it also is an organization that must as- 
sume more responsibility. War time demands 
every other interest must be subordinated to 
winning a military victory. We are fortunate in 
having built up an exchange organization 
which can work more closely than ever before 
with government agencies, and alteady we have 
had more calls upon our staff for service and 
information than ever before.” 

Public relations work was prominently dis- 
cussed in the Council’s annual meeting, and a 
special committee is being named to consider 
a program. In order that closer relations might 
be established with processors, the Council vot- 
ed to allow the head of the public relations com- 
mittee of the Millers National Federation to sit 
with the Board of the Council at all meetings 
of the Council. 

The Council voted to make a number of 
changes in its Constitution and By-laws. These 
amendments are now being referred to Members 
with 30 days’ notice of intention to pass the 
amendments at the next Board meeting if Direc- 
tors favor them at that time. 

Present Directors of the Council and the 
Member markets and organizations which they 
represent, are: F. Peavey Heffelfinger and Wal- 
ter H. Mills, for the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. J. F. Leahy and W. R. Scott for 
the Kansas City Board of Trade. P. R. O’Brien 
and Arthur F. Lindley for the Chicago Board 
of Trade. W. R. McCarthy for the Duluth 
Board of Trade. Ward A. Brown for the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange. EB. ©. LaBudde 
for the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Pxchange. 
J. L. Welsh for the Omaha Grain Exchange. 
George E. Booth for the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n. Paul C. Rutherford for the 
Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants. Ass’n. 
Charles B. Crofton for the New York Produce 
Exchange. Arthur F. Hopkins for the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange. R. J. Barnes for the 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange. Chas. B, 
Wevdman for the Buffalo Corn Exchange. H. 
H. Dewey for the Peoria Board of Trade. A. H. 
Hankerson for the San Francisco Grain Ex- 
change. Thos. Kerr for the Portland (Ore.) 
Grain Exchange. Claud Nicholson for the Enid 
Board of Trade. FE. Morgenstern for the Sa- 
lina Board of Trade. J. C. Crouch for the Fort 
Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange. J. J. Fite 
for the Amarillo Grain Exchange. E. F. Beyer 
for the Wichita Board of Trade. Robt. Grahanr 
for the St. Joseph Grain Exchange. R. J. 
Barnes for the North American Export Grain 
Ass'n, 
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The experi-: 


ence of brother dealers is most helpful. Replies toqueries are solicited. 


Field. Warehousing? 


Grain & Feed Journals: We are planning 
some on a warehouse proposition for storing 
feeds, and would like to know if there are any 
warehouse bonding companies who license feed 
warehouses.—Seneca Grain Co., Hancock Sav- 
ings & Loan Bldg., Findlay, O. 

Ans.: Field warehousing and bonding is done 
by Wm. H. Banks, Inc., 209 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago; Douglas-Gaurdian Warehouse Corpo- 
ration, 100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, and Law- 
rence Warehouse Co., 1 North LaSalle St., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


Application of Wage-Hour Law? 

Grain & Feed Journals: Six months of the 
year I do not employ any help; and during four 
or five months I employ over eight. 

What do I have to do to be within the labor 
law?—Nebraska Dealer. 

Ans.: Under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
the work done by the individual employee gov- 
erns his coverage, not the character of the 
business, which may embrace exempt as well as 
non-exempt employees. 

When only 7 are employed all are exempt be- 
cause handling agricultural products from the 
immediate locality. If 8 are employed the law 
applies to all handling goods in interstate com- 
merce. 

Mmploying 8 persons, these men come under 
the law relating to overtime payments; but for 
14 weeks are exempt as handling agricultural 
products seasonally. y , 

During any one week in which the number 
of employees was 7 or less all are exempt for 
that one week. 


Farmer (returning sack of moldy feed): 
“Boy, I want to see someone with a little 
authority.” 

Proprietor: “Well, I have about as little 
as anyone. What can I do for you?” 


CCC Wheat Loans 


The U. S. Dept. of Agri. has reported that 
through Jan. 31, 1942, CCC made 511,432 loans 
on 353,862,997 bus. of 1941 wheat in the amount 
of $347,588,857. The wheat under loan includes 
116,835,094 bus. stored on farms and 237,027,903 
bus. stored in public warehouses. Loans to the 
same date last year had been made on 277,867,- 


033 bus. Loans by States follow: 
Farm Warehouse 
Number Storage Storage 
of loans (Bushels) (Bushels) Amount 
Ark. Ay OT Si several 493 $ 482.02 
Calif. 202 370,192 521,941 771,257.97 
Colo. 9,811 3,560,111 6,650,564 10,158,861.76 
Del. O50 Fl. eee 486,226 571,106.92 
6,171 2,714,966 6,481,425 7,684,865.58 


iil 29,011 933,653 10,328,523 12,486,361.48 
Ind. 17,894 759,530 5,855,267 7,502,591.05 
Iowa 3,014 38,632 740,971 804,983.74 
Kans. 103,066 19,730,497 54,731,159 77,198,594.02 
Ky. 2,468) AMP sited 1,036,209 1,153,292.48 - 
Ma. 3,642 6,169 1,635,094 1,925,824.56 
Mich. 3,360 370,303 405,183 781,369.45 
Minn. 18,098 $3,244,180 3,819,625 6,968,252.44 
Mo. 20,961 189,808 5,844,382 5,674,288.64 
Mont. 24,929 20,664,655 12,494,313  29,717,767.62 
Nebr. 49,080 9,803,678 14,405,561  23,855,212.38 
Nev. BR Ny aes 2,077.90 
N. M. 551,221 612,165.36 
NY. 90,645 120,278.77 
N.C 8,456 9,753.34 
N. D 30,960,939  60,682,833.48 
Ohio 5,499,881 7,162,720.20 
Okla. 723 15,284,707  17,074,701.78 
Ore. 11,859,127  13,761,815.22 
Penn. 430,047 503,672.20 
ees 1,786 2,178.92 
SLD. 7 10,884,512 19,873,887.67 
Tenn 1,72 546,790 610,956.81 
Tex. 22,701 1,486,164 15,695,967  16,764,032.45 
Utah 836 1,186,856 369,394 1,239,333.91 
Va. 1,227 16,192 353,593 432,380.96 
Wash. 8,446 3,532,914 18,666,995 19,493,332.28 
W. Va. 62°" Rigs es 32,633 36,630.77 
Wis. 3 28865 Set 173.27 
Wyo. 1,427 1,168,155 854,274 1,950,819.88 


Totals 511,432 116,835,094 237,027.903 $347,588,857.28 


Quality of 1941 Corn Above 


Average 


The quality of the 1941 corn crop is above 
average and above that of the 1940 crop, if 
inspected receipts at representative markets, De- 
cember through January, are representative of 
the entire crop, the Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

Sixty-one per cent of the inspected receipts 
during December and January this season grad- 
ed No. 3 or better. This compares with 51 per 
cent grading No. 3 or better for the same period 
last season, and 54 per cent for the 7-year period 
1934-40. 

The percentage of inspected receipts of the 
1941 corn crop that fell into the higher grades 
increased further during the last half of January. 
Seventy-five per cent of the inspected receipts 
graded No. 3 or better during the last fifteen 
days in January, compared with 65 per cent in 
these grades during the first half of January 
and 49 per cent for the month of December. 
Only 18 per cent of the inspected receipts dur- 
ing the last half of January graded No. 4, 5 
per cent No. 5, and 2 per cent Sample Grade 
against 27 per cent, 6 per cent, and 2 per cent, 
respectively, for the period January 1 to 15. 

A further shift to Yellow corn is also indi- 
cated by December-January inspections. Nine- 
ty-two per cent of the inspections this season 
classed as Yellow compared with 86 per cent 
for the same months last season and 82 per cent 
the 1934-40 average. The percentage classed as 
White dropped to 6 per cent and Mixed to 2 
per cent compared with the average of 12 per 
cent White and 6 per cent Mixed inspected 
during the same two months of the preceding 
crop year. 


Soybean Inspections Dropped 
in January 


Inspections of market receipts of soybeans 
dropped sharply in January with a total of 
4,869 cars, including truck receipts, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. December inspec- 
tions were equivalent to 9,524 cars. The Janu- 
ary inspections brought the season’s total since 
Oct. 1 to 31,114 cars. January 1941 inspections 
were 2,931 cars. 


The soybeans inspected during January 
graded slightly lower than the receipts inspect- 
ed in December. Only 61 per cent of the receipts 
graded No. 3 or better in January, whereas 73 
per cent fell in-these grades in December. 
Twenty-four percent of the January inspections 
graded No. 4 and 15 per cent Sample Grade. 
Since the first of October nearly 18 per cent of 
the soybean receipts inspected have fallen in 
No. 4 and Sample Grade. 


The inspections of soybeans in January in- 
cluded the equivalent of 44 cars inspected as 
cargo lots, and truck receipts equivalent to 
about 55 cars. 


Inspected receipts, January, 1942, in carlots. 
Cargo and truck receipts converted into carlots 
on basis of 1,500 bushels equal 1 carlot: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 No. 4 Sample 

Velow Sis. oes 26 583 2,294 1,155 709 
Greene ivis <3 spin 2 nine 1 nee a 
SEGRE fas co vie aa 1 2 4 1 
GONE og aye voit 2 4 4 6 viet 
WUXEG «cn ticess Bare 5 30 $2 8 
Total’ cars..... 80 593 2,331 1,197 718 
Percentages .. 1 12 48 24 15 
Total 

Oct. 1, 1941..2,585 7,953 14,999 4,342 1,935 
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[Readers desiring trade information should send query for free publication here. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, 
as they afford live, progressive grain dealers 
a chance to meet other merchants from the 
same occupation. You can not afford to pass up 
these opportunities to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions’ and profit by the experience and study 
of cthers. 

Feb. 27, 28. - Western. Seedsmen’s Ass’n, 
Omaha, Neb. \ 

Apr. 90102015 
Superintendents, Omaha, Neb. 

April 28. American Corn Millers Federation, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Iil. 

May 4, 5—Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n, Hotel 
Pere Marquette, Peoria, Ill. 


May 11, 12. Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed 
Dealers ’Ass’n, Lora Locke Hotel, Dodge 
City, Kan. 


May 13, 14. Oklahoma Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Ass’n, Youngblood Hotel, Enid, Okla. 


June 1, 2. Pacific States Seedsmen’s Ass’n, 
Biltmore Hotel, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


June 4, 5, 6. American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Ass’n, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. ; 

June 8, 9. Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, O. 


June 8, 9. Central Retail Feed Ass’n, Schroe- 
der Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


June 12, 13. Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants, Arlington Hotel, Binghamton, N. Y. 


June 22, 23, 24. American Seed Trade Ass’n, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 


U. S. Food Deliveries for Britain 


Agricultural commodities delivered to the 
British Government for Lend-Lease shipment 
totaled more than 3,311,000,000 pounds up to 
Jan. 1, 1942; the Department of Agriculture 
said Feb. 12. 

Total cost of these commodities, delivered at 
shipping points since the operations started in 
April, 1941, was over $367,000,000. 

Over 660,000,000 pounds of food and other 
farm products were delivered for shipment dur- 
ing December, costing more than $67,000,000. 

Animal protein products have led the list in 
terms of dollar value since Great Britain turned 
to the United States as the main source of sup- 
plies formerly obtained from the Low Countries. 


’ Cumulative value of all dairy products and eggs 


totaled about $114,000,000; meat, fish and fowl, 
over $90,000,000; fruits, vegetables and nuts, 
more than $39,000,000; lard, fats and oils, over 
$26,000,000; grain and cereal products, about 
$18,000,000; and miscellaneous foodstuffs, in- 
cluding numerous concentrates and vitamins, 
accounted for over $2,200,000. Non-foodstuffs, 
such as cotton, tobacco, vegetable seeds and 
naval stores, totaled about $77,000,000. 


e 
Washington News 

Denying a story that the U. S. D. A. would 
trim its increased production of soybeans, 
spokesmen Feb. 17, said the W. P. B. would 
issue priorities for machinery for increased 
oil mill capacity. i 

The only course open to the War Produc- 
tion Board is to convert many plants now 
manufacturing peace-time goods to the pro- 
duction of munitions. There is no time to 
build new plants; there are not enough ma- 
terials to go around; there is not enough 
man-power to duplicate our productive re- 
sources. Conversion is the only straight, fast 
road to victory—Donald M. Nelson. 

The C. C. C. will permit the redemption of 
all 2-year loans on 1938-39 corn at 61 cents 
per bushel from Feb. 23, to April 30, 1942, 
inclusive. These loans total approximately 
130 million bushels and will mature on Aug. 
1, 1942. This plan will permit borrowers 
to redeem corn at this time by payment of 
an amount approximately equal to the re- 
demption value Aug. 1. No refund of un- 
earned storage allowance will be required. 


Society of Grain Elevator 
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Grain Trade’s Place in National Defense 


By F. Peavey Herre_rincer, chairman National Grain Trade Council, before Farmers Elevator 
Ass’n of Minnesota. 


The National Grain» Trade Council is com- 
posed of 20 grain exchanges stretching from 
the New York Produce Exchange to the Port- 
land Grain Exchange and from the Fort Worth 
Grain & Cotton Exchange north to the Duluth 
Board of Trade. In addition, there are three 
national grain dealers’ organizations that hold 
memberships, namely, the Terminal Elevator 
Grain Merchants Ass’n, the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Ass’n, which alone represents some 
4,000 grain dealers scattered thruout the coun- 
try; and the North American Export Grain 
Ass’n. 


Membership in this Council then includes all 
grain exchanges and national grain dealers or- 
ganizations, such as the three I have mentioned. 


You may well ask “What are the purposes 
and objectives of the National Grain Trade 
Council?” They are very simple and I shall 
recite them: 


(a) To promote better understanding among 
the grain trade, government agencies, and the 
public generally. 


(b) To advocate and defend, consistent with 
public interest, the principles and merits of open 
and competitive markets for the distribution of 
agricultural commodities. 


: (c) To co-operate with other trade associa- 
tions and organiaztions. 


Many of you are very vitally concerned with 
its aims, successes or failures either directly as 
members of some one of the exchanges or in- 
directly through your commission man who 
looks after your interests in the terminal mar- 
ket and who, therefore, represents you in the 
ever changing picture which affects your busi- 
ness. Also, I might add that the Terminal 
Elevator Grain Merchants Ass’n includes some 
co-operative members and, as I mentioned be- 
fore, that organization is represented on our 
Council. Again, many co-operative elevators 
are members of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n, so you see you have a very definite 
stake in this organiaztion. 

Furthermore, we have worked closely with 
such national farm organizations as the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, The Grange, the 
National Federation of Grain Co-operatives and 
state organizations such as your own wherever 
it seemed to be in the common interest of all 
concerned. 


“WHY DO WE NEED an organization of 
this kind?” Well, if you men will stop and 
reflect I am sure you realize what the answer 
is. Since the passage of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933 the business of the grain 
dealer, either private or co-operative, country 
elevator or terminal warehousemen, has been 
subject to many changes. All handlers of grain 
should and do realize that this Act was writ- 
ten for the benefit of the farmer and not for 
the grain men, yet it is our job to fit into the 
picture under changing conditions and perform 
the essential and gigantic task of moving these 
important food stuffs from the producer to the 
consumer with all possible speed when neces- 
sary and at the least possible expense to the 
public. 

PROGRESS SINCE 1919.—I started in the 
grain business in a country elevator at McNutt, 
Sask., in 1919. There were nothing but gas en- 
gines then. We cranked the wagon dump by 
hand. The railroad cars were smaller. We 
didn’t have the modern Emerson Kicker. All of 
the grain came in by wagon. Whoever heard 
of a barley pearler in those days or the modern 
moisture tester? Proteins were more or less 
new. I have only mentioned some of the 
changing conditions that occurred in my rela- 
tively brief experience as a country elevator 
operator. Think of all the dozens of changes 


and improvements since 1919, in the. terminal 
elevators, in transportation, and all tending to- 
ward what? Efficiency of operation, thereby 
cutting down'the cost of handling, which inevit- 
ably tends to increase the price the producer 
receives for his product. 

Think too of the advantage to our govern- 
ment in dealing thru organizations rather than 
with thousands of individuals. For instance, 
take the Commodity Credit Corporation with 
whom we in the grain trade largely deal. How 
else could they determine the majority opinion 
relative to all of the complex phases of our 
business if not through organization such as 
yours? 

IMPROVED RELATIONS WITH C.C.C. 
—And I want to say right here that I believe 
we have made much progress in our relations 
with Commodity Credit Corporation in the past 
year, and it is my opinion that this view is 
largely held in the trade as a whole and among 
the folks who represent their organizations on 
the National Grain Trade Council. Mr. J. B. 
Hutson, President of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, who has given it fine leadership, has 
repeatedly stated that it was not the intention 
of the Government to displace the grain trade 
in its various functions, and it is my belief that 
Mr. Cole, your Regional Director located here 
in Minneapolis, is attempting to carry out this 
policy. 

Without going into detail, I can say without 
fear of correction that a number of abuses and 
misunderstandings have been ironed out in the 
past year. True, not all of them, but nothing 
is ever perfect. At least we are making head- 
way. 

One of the sore points not yet corrected or 
settled is the question of the use of the com- 


Minn, 
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mission man in handling surplus crops of wheat 
and corn taken over by Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration into terminal markets for storage. 
There has been some indication of a clearer un- 
derstanding of the tremendously important serv- 
ice that a commission man performs for you 
people and others as your terminal market rep- 
resentative, and. there has. been some disposition 
on the part of Commodity Credit ' Corporation 
to use the commission man in the handling of 
these surplus crops into storage in the case of 
corn in Chicago and Kansas City recently. 

If the cash grain commission man were to be 
put out of business, who would displace him; 
who would call on you and advise you in your 
operations; service you on prices and values; 
who would represent you in settlement of pro- 
tein adjustments with the Government itself, 
ane in some cases, who would help to finance 
you: 

Many persons are concerned about the effect 
of the loan program and the C.C.C. sales policy 
on the futures market. The futures market is 
important to you and to all grain men, and most 
of all to the farmer in registering values and 
providing a system of hedging, which, as you 
well know, allows you to do business on a nar- 
row margin of profit. If the 85% loan pro- 
gram establishes more or less of a floor, and if 
C.C.C. sales policy establishes a ceiling at a 
figure very little above the loan, it will be diffi- 
cult for the futures market to function. 

At a conference with C.C.C. officials in Chi- 
cago November 10th and 11th, the National 
Grain Trade Council made the following state- 
ment: 

“We find the opinion widely held in the 
Grain Trade that any wheat sales policy of 
C.C.C. should recognize the necessity of healthy 
and liquid futures markets and should see to 
the maintenance of a spread between the loan 
price and the C.C.C. sales price, which would 
make this possible.” 

Neither the millers nor the co-operative ele- 
ment who were represented at this meeting dif- 
fered with this declaration of policy. 

There are two particular phases of relation- 
ship of the country elevator operator to the 
Commodity Credit which are important to you 
men. First—the settlement on protein values 
under the uniform storage contract. Countless 
conferences have been held, and I am hopeful 
that this is well on the way to a satisfactory 
solution for both sides for this year, and cer- 
tainly before we go into another crop. 

Secondly—and, of course, very important is 
that Commodity Credit devise some means of 
paying charges promptly and when due. 

From discussions with Messrs. Hutson, Cole 
and other officials, I am certain that they are 
tremendously concerned over the delays occa- 
sioned in paying our charges. I think you have 
every reason and right to press for a satisfac- 
tory solution on this important subject. 


“Niacin” is the new name authorized by 
the government for the vitamin hitherto 
known is nicotinic acid. 


USDA Corn and Wheat Loans 


The Department of Agriculture has reported 
that Commodity Credit Corporation had made 
66,451 loans for $50,203,226 on 68,775,022 bus. 
of 1941 crop corn through Jan. 31, 1942. Loans 
made to date have averaged 73 cents per bushel. 
Loans by States follow: 


State No. Loans Bushels Amount 
Tin ols WS deceives ,818 15,917,663 $11,909,477.20 
Lar Ys i Echt: eiaparai Neca ,189 1,236,534 0,940.13 
LOWS). 72nnrteeaes 26,959 28,962,899  21,118,897.54 
Kanes > eect ale 79 649,362 488,023.73 
Kentucky 153,965 121,613.91 
Maryland 2,545 2,138.05 
Michigan 513 400.91 
Minnesota. . 5,854,250 4,048,458,.53 
Missouri 1,381,435 1,076,940.46 
Nebraska .. 11,407,358 8,222,479.44 
Lo Py ae Sse ee 11,751 7,050.36 
Nit Dale yas tawaae 87,857 45,554.83 
SFE LR a aot hts 443,303 344,834.72 
a fEE SSNS Ae 2,661,914 1,893,523.53 
Wisconsin 3,673 2,892.88 

Totale Sess ncs: 68,775,022 $50,203,226.22 
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[The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed re- 


forms or improvements. Dealers having anything to say of interest to members of the grain trade 
are urged to, send it to the Journals for publica tion.] 


A Real Hedge Is Not Speculative 


Grain and Feed Journals: Section 37 of the 
Rules and Regulations of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act requires brokers and wire houses 
dealing in futures to have their customers fill 
out cards giving essential information like 
Name, Address and Principal Occupation. 


A part of the information requested is a 
statement telling whether the trades carried are 
hedges or speculative. 


One branch office manager for a widely- 
known commission house, whose long experi- 
ence and thoro familiarity with the purposes in 
the mind of the average country trader en- 
titles him to recognition as an authority, says 
that 50% of the doctors, dentists, city farmers, 
dirt farmers, bakers, lawyers, and country grain 
dealers filling out these cards indicate their 
trades are hedges. The fact of the matter 
is, he says, that 90% of the accounts are 
speculative. 

“Tf a man is holding 5,000 bus. of cash oats 
in his elevator, then enters an order to buy 
5,000 bus. on a futures contract, his trade is 
no hedge. He has only doubled his risk. The 
trade is purely speculative. Yet many cus- 
tomers will insist on classing such a trade as 
a hedge.” 

What is needed is more thoro, and more 
general dissemination of information explaining 
the CEA’s difference between speculation and 
a hedge. The story must needs be told again 
and again to make clear the important profit 
and loss difference between these two forms of 
future trades. 

Speculation is simple enough, and is readily 
understood by most grain dealers. It consists 
of the purchase of a futures contract with the 
intent of making a future sale of the same 
contract at a profit due to a rise in the market; 
or the reverse, a sale of the future in hope 
that the market will go down and the sale may 
be bought back at a lower figure. 


Such trade can be highly profitable—if the 
market goes in the anticipated direction and if 
the speculator does not over-stay the market. 
But the commodities markets are sensitive, 
erratic and contrary. As often as not, they 
do the direct opposite of what speculators ex- 
pect. For this reason, sound grain merchan- 
disers use the speculative market to hedge their 
purchases or sales of cash commodities, to 
insure their margin against a rise or decline 
in the price level while the grain is held in 
store or is moving in transit. 

A hedge is not aimed at speculative profit. 
A hedge consists of first owning a quantity of 
a cash commodity, then selling a comparable 
quantity of the same commodity on the futures 
market. Then, if the market goes up, a loss 
will be suffered on the future contract that 
was sold, but an off-setting gain will be en- 
joyed on the final sale of the cash commodity. 
The effect is that the trader has insured his 
original margin in the cash commodity during 
the time he held it. He is out of pocket the 
commissions and taxes on his futures trade, 
but that is the premium on this form of price 
insurance. 

The same principle is involved if a trader 
makes an advance sale of a cash commodity 
that he will deliver in the future. In such case 
he hedges his sale by purchase of an equal 
quantity in a futures contract. 

A clear understanding of the difference be- 
tween a hedge and a speculative trade will 


enable grain dealers to use the futures markets 
effectively to protect their margins in the cash 
grain they buy and sell. As for the doctors 
and lawyers who do not’ deal in or own cash 
commodities, they kid no one but themselves 
when they call their speculative trades a 
“hedge.” Yet they, too, are essential to a 
liquid market. Their speculative trades make 
real hedging trades possible—Broker & Brother. 


Farmers Not Hoarding Crops 


Grain & Feed Journals: Farmers seem to be 
prosperous and are reducing their indebtedness. 
We haven’t so far noticed any inclination on 
their part to speculate in land or even to hoard 
their grain crops. The writer remembers the 
last war it was very difficult to buy anything 
of a farmer. They held their crops over from 
one to two years and insisted on the grain 
dealers carrying their accounts for that length 
of time and Mr. Grain Dealer was just chump 
enough to do it. Our accounts receivable in 
our twenty country houses have been steadily 
declining for the last ten months in spite of 
higher priced commodities.—Goodrich Bros. 
Co., C. C. Barnes, Ex-V.-Pres., Winchester, 
Ind. 


- 


Save the Volunteer Wheat 


Gran & Feed Journals: “If, we let the 
farmers harvest this volunteer wheat it would 
ruin the A.A.A. program,” said a spokesman 
for the Department of Agriculture. 


That should raise anyone’s temperature to at 
least 110°. They ration sugar and use large 
quantities to make alcohol when there is enongh 
wheat on these volunteer acres to make a sizable 
quantity, and we know that the farmers would 
be willing to harvest this volunteer wheat and 
market it at a price where it could be used for 
the manufacture of alcohol at a cost equal to 
or below that manufactured from sugar and 
molasses. 


It behooves each member of this Ass’n to 
write to his Congressmen and protest against 
this destruction. Also circularize your growers 
and inform them what is in store, and it is 
possible it might put a different complexion on 
their voting on next May 2. 


This volunteer wheat is practically all right 
in the heart of the dust bowl where the poor 
devils went thru several years of Nature taking 
it away from them, and now when Nature tries 
to pay back part of what it destroyed, we have 
bere pt laws that say, “Plow it under or 
else.” 


There are approximately 1,000,000 acres in 
eastern Colorado, 2,000,000 acres in western 
Kansas, with a considerable sprinkling in Okla- 
homa and Nebraska. There are many uses for 
this wheat that we are sure would not severely 
upset the cherished A.A.A. program. Present 
indications are that the market will be from 90c 
to $1 a bushel to the grower at harvest, putting 
approximately $30,000,000 into the hands of the 
dust-bowlers, many of whom have probably not 
had a pair of new overalls since 1931. If they 
did have new overalls, they either owed the 
store or the banker for them. 


Let’s start raising hell and keep on raising 
until we get it high enough to put a chunk un- 
der it. Then if we don’t accomplish our pur- 
pose, we will try to put someone’s head under 
it and kick the chunk out.—Bill Shedron, sec’y 
Colorado Grain Dealers Ass’n, Denver, Colo. 


White Corn Commands 12 Ct. 
Premium 


Grain & Feed Journals: The white corn acre—- 
age has been declining steadily now for many 
years, and white corn millers are hoping that 
growers will give serious consideration to 
planting more acres to the white variety this 
season. A premium of 12¢ per bushel now pre- 
vails over the yellow corn. White corn millers 
report an increase in the demand for white corn 
products, both for human consumption and in- 
dustrial uses which have been accelerated by 
the see effort—Baldwin Elevator Co., Deca-. 
tir elle 


Illinois Sales Tax Suits 


By Etmer Narzicer, attorney, Springfield, 
Ill., before Illinois Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass’n 


On Sept. 23, 1941, a suit was filed in the 
Circuit Court of Sangamon County on behalf 
of 113 companies and firms, a substantial num- 
ber of which are members of this Association. 
By this suit the validity of Rule No. 4 was chal- 
lenged, and an injunction was sought to enjoin 
the state treasurer from transferring from the 
protest fund to other funds in the treasury the 
amounts paid, and to be thereafter paid, under 
protest by the parties to the suit on such sales 
of feed. 

On Oct. 24, a second suit was filed in the 
Circuit Court of Sangamon County for 14 addi- 
tional companies and firms. 

Later, on Nov. 8, 1941, a third suit was filed 


in the Circuit Court of Sangamon County in- 


volving only one plaintiff. 
On Jan. 7, 1942 the Department of Finance 
issued a bulletin which in part is as follows: 


“The Department of Finance has revised Rule 
No. 4 of the ‘Rules and Regulations Relating to 
the Retailers’ Occupation Tax Act’ entitled 
‘Agricultural Producers and their Suppliers,’ and 
has eliminated therefrom those portions dealing 
with persons engaged in the business of selling” 
seeds, those selling feeds for feeding live stock, 
poultry, etc., and persons engaged in the busi- 
ness of selling live stock for breeding purposes. 

“Study of exhaustive legal briefs relating to 
sales of tangible personal property for the above 
purposes. in the light of amendments made to 
the Act, by the Sixty-Second General Assembly, 
bring about this revision. k 

“By amendment to the Retailers’ Occupation 
Tax Act, the Sixty-Second General Assembly 
provided: 

“Sales of tangible personal ._property. which 
property as an ingredient or constituent goes 
into and forms a part of tangible personal prop- 
ertv subsequently the subject of a “sale at re- 
feat, are not sales at retail as defined in this 

et. 

“Falling within this provision are sales of 
seeds and feeds for the purposes outlined in the 
above paragraphs.” 


On the same day the Department promul- 
gated Rule No. 32, which in part is as follows: 


“Persons selling feeds to purchasers for feed- 
ing live stock or poultry for marketing, and for 
producing dairy products or eggs for marketing” 
are not making sales for use or consumption. 
Such sales of feeds are deemed to be sales, for 
vurposes of resale of the property which, ‘as an 
ingredient or constituent goes into and forms 
a vart of tangible nersonal pronerty subse- 
quently the subject of a “sale at retail’,’”’ 


Rule No. 32 is substantially the same as Rule 


No. 19 which had been in force for several 
years prior to August 1, 1941. 


Immediately upon the promulvation of Rule 
No. 32 all of the parties to the three suits filed 
bv us were notified not to pav the Retailers” 
Occupation Tax on their sales. during the 
month of December 1941, of feed for feeding 
live stock or poultry for market or for feeding 
dairy cattle or poultry which produce dairy 
products or eggs for sale at market, 


It is anticipated that orders for refund of 


the amounts paid under protest will be entered 


in three cases by the Court by the last of this 
month, and that these amounts will be refunded 
not later than the first part of next month. 
The total paid under protest by the parties 
to the three suits amounts to $34,022.19, and it is 
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this amount which we expect to have refunded 
early next month. 

Your particular attention is directed to the 
third paragraph of new Rule No. 32, which is 
as follows: 


“Dealers in. feeds are required to maintain 
accurate books and records showing Separately 
receipts from sales for use or consumption, and 
zcelnts from sales for resale as defined in this 

ule.” 


It would be advisable in all cases in which 
sales of feeds are made for feeding live stock 


or poultry for market, or for feeding dairy cat- 
tle or poultry which produce dairy products or 
eggs for sale at market, that a record be kept 
of the name of each individual to whom such 
a sale is made. It would also be advisable to 
have the Purchaser, at the time of the sale, sign 
a statement that the feed is being purchased for 
the purposes mentioned; this will enable the 
Dealer, in the event his return is later ques- 
tioned by the Department, to support his claim 
as to such nontaxable sales. 


Where Do Soybeans Go 


By Lamar KisHrar, manager of research for the Ralston Purina Co., before Illinois Farmers 
Grain Dealers Ass’n 


On Dee. 1, the U.S.D.A. reported that 5,122,000 
acres of soybeans were harvested for beans this 
year in [llinois, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, 
and North Carolina. This is an increase of 20 
per cent over the 4,266,000 acres harvested in 
these same states last year. 


The final estimate by the Crop Reporting 
Board is that 106.7 million bushels of soybeans 
were produced in 1941 compared with 77.3 mil- 
sion bushels in 1940 and 91 million bushels in 


Of the soybeans harvested for beans in the 
United States this year 98% were harvested in 
seven states. In fact, almost 88% of all soy- 
beans harvested for beans were grown in the 
four states Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, and Ohio. 


SOYBEAN OIL will to a great extent supply 
the deficiency of cottonseed oil. It is estimated 
that at least 5,000 more tank cars of soybean oil 
can be consumed this year than were used a 
year ago. It will require 33 million bushels of 
soybeans to produce 5,000 tank cars of soybean 
oil. The indicated increase from 177.3 million 
bushels last year to 106.7 million bushels this 
year is only 29.4 million bushels. 


“SPREAD IN OIL PRICES.—In only nine 
months during the past seven years has this 
spread between cottonseed oil and soybean oil 
averaged more than 1144c. The average spread 
in 1939 was only .75c and in 1940 only .47c. In 
February and April, 1987, the spread was zero, 
and in September, 1937, the spread was .08c in 
favor of soybean oil. Since most refiners can 
and do use soybean oil at a spread of only \4c 
under crude cottonseed oil, there is a tremen- 
dous price advantage at the present time in 
favor of cottonseed oil replacement with soy- 
bean oil. 


BLACK OR BROWN BEANS, beans which 
have been stained by rains, beans harvested 
too early, and beans which have been heated 
in storage cause green or black oil and oil meal 
of inferior quality. Refiners refuse to buy green 
oil at market price, because green oil costs 
much more to refine than normal oil. Crushers 
refuse to mix off-quality beans with good beans, 
because just a few per cent of low quality beans 
can spoil hundreds of gallons of good oil. 


Theoretically, it costs the refiners only 4c to 
%c per pound to give the extra refining and 
bleaching necessary to bleach poor oil to a 
useable grade. This is»practically what follows: 
The crusher does not risk mixing low quality or 
black beans with his good beans. He must, 
therefore, buy and store them separately. He 
must crush his black beans separately, hold his 
dark oil in special tanks, and hold and sell his 
dark meal on sample grade. 


The dark oil must be sold on sample grade, 
which means that gallon samples must be sent 
to the laboratory of the buyer and _ specially 
tested before shipment is made. The buyer 
must receive the low grade oil in special tanks 
and refine it separately from his regular pro- 
duction. Thus, a difference of only 4c to “4c 
in the oil value at the refinery figures a 25c or 
even 30c a bushel discount for off-grade beans 
to the producer. E'ven at a 30c discount, the 
erusher does not want black, or brown, or off- 
grade beans because of the endless trouble they 
cause him. 


Last year, partly due to the drouth and partly 
due to too early cutting of soybeans in some 
areas, the chlorophyll, which normally returns 
from the bean to the root as the soybean ripens, 
remained im the seeds. In the early part of the 
last season most of the soybean oil produced 
was bright green in color. This caused endless 
trouble for the refiner and caused a temporary 
swing away from soybean oil. 


OIL CONTENT of the soybean is of great 
importance. A difference of only 2 per cent in 
the oil content of the soybean means 13.2c a 
bushel in the value of the beans when oil is llc 
per pound, 

Soybean oil does not directly substitute for 
coconut or palm oils, but under emergency con- 
ditions, soybean oil will replace an oil which will 
replace another oil which can be substituted for 

; 


coconut and palm oil. 
soybean oil will aid 
coconut and palm oil. 


If the entire 894.5 million pounds of coconut 
and palm oil imported from the Philippines and 
Netherlands East Indies alone could be replaced 
by soybean oil, it would require an additional 
112 million bushels of soybeans each year to do 
the job. 

WHERE ARE THE SOYBEANS CRUSHED? 
—Since Illinois produces about 52 per cent of 
the soybeans harvested for seed, it is natural to 
expect that Central Illinois should do the bulk 
of the crushing. 

More than 82.5 per cent of all soybean oil 
produced in the United States is consumed in 
food products. Shortening takes 52 per cent, 
margarine uses 21 per cent, and other edible 
products such as salad oils consume nearly 10 
per cent, 


PAINT uses a mere 7.25 per cent of the soy- 
bean oil made, and because linseed oil is ac- 
tually less expensive than soybean oil today, 
the proportion which will be used for technical 
purposes will be much lower than in recent 
years. Soap finds use for 4.25 per cent, largely 
in special paste soaps for technical purposes. 
Lower priced linseed oil will largely replace the 
1.8 per cent which was used for linoleum and 
oil cloth and the 4 per cent which was used for 
such technical purposes as core oils and print- 
ing inks last year. 

FEED CONSUMES 96 per cent of soybean oil 
meal. If the soybean milling plants crush 82 
million bushels of beans this year, two million 
tons or 100,000 twenty-ton cars of soybean oil 
meal would result. On the basis of 1940, the 
astonishing proportion of 96 per cent of all soy- 
bean oil meal produced is fed to livestock, pet 
stock, and poultry. Two per cent of the soy- 
bean oil meal is milled and refined to soybean 
flour, less than 1 per cent is used as fertilizer, 
and about % of 1 per cent is used for such 
industrial purposes as water proof glue, plastics, 
foundry core binders, and similar uses. 


The largest customer of the soybean meal is 
the mixed feed industry. Experience shows that 
best feeding results are secured when soybean 
oil meal is fed in a mixture of concentrates as 
a supplement to grain. 

It was not long ago, that corn alone was used 
to raise and* fatten hogs. With corn alone, it 
took at least 12 bushels of corn to produce 100 
pounds of pork. Slow gains were the rule. The 
farmer got by because he sometimes slipped the 
pigs some skim milk or slop, or possibly had a 
little pasture. 

Today, a progressive farmer using a well bal- 
anced supplement containing liberal quantities 
of soybean oil meal can produce one hundred 
pounds of pork with only seven bushels of corn 


Therefore, in a sense, 
in replacing shortages of 


“It’s a pie chart,” eye Lamar Kishlar, St. 
ouls. 
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and 50 pounds of supplement. Now 171 pounds 
of pork go to market for each 12 bushels of corn 
plus 50 pounds of concentrate. Similar illustra- 
tion could be made for poultry, milk, or beef. 


TEN MILLION TONS OIL MEALS NEEDED. 
—If all the feeders should follow a sound pro- 
gram of feeding, and the 196 million head of 
livestock and 421 million poultry should be fed 
a good concentrate containing a sensible quan- 
tity of oil meal, the consumption of oil meals 
alone in the United States would be over ten 
million tons. Actual production of soybean oil 
meal, cottonseed oil meal, and linseed oil meal 
combined last year was only 4 million tons. 


The announced acreage goal for soybeans in 
1942 is 9 million acres to be harvested for beans 
compared with an estimated 5,918,000 acres in 
1941 and an average 3,433,000 acres so harvested 
in the five years 1936-40. This announced acre- 
age which is 52 per cent more than 1941 looks 
small indeed when it is remembered that this 
entire acreage, if it can all be crushed, will 
produce little more than the coconut and palm 
oils we import from the Philippines and Nether- 
lands Hast Indies each year. 


We who are deeply interested in the soybean 
must not only concern ourselves with the emer- 
gency which now confronts us, but we must be 
laying plans for a normal healthy expansion 
when peace comes, 


You of the first largest soybean producing 
state can take a greater part in the further 
expansion of the soybean by—Encouraging 
greater use of protein concentrates to supple- 
ment what home grown grains lack.—Discour- 
aging the feeding of whole soybeans which pro- 
duce soft pork, off flavor milk, and less eco- 
nomical gains.—Encouraging the growing of only 
yellow varieties of beans and only those varie- 
ties which produce large quantities of bland oil 
and meal of better quality.—Discouraging pro- 
motional schemes whereby untried or discarded 
varieties are sold for exorbitant prices.—En- 
couraging the legitimate expansion of the soy- 
bean industry when the expansion is financed 
adequately and managed with experience.—Dis- 
couraging promotional schemes which exist as 
long as funds raised among local merchants 
and farmers hold out, but which fail when ex- 
tra millions are needed to buy and store seed 
or to hold oil in storage during periods of 
stress.—Encouraging development in areas not 
now competently serviced.—Discouraging ex- 
pansion in areas where crushing capacity al- 
ready exists to fill all requirements for years to 
come.—Encouraging development of new soy- 
bean products of merit.—Discouraging the pro- 
duction of inferior products which will reflect 
upon your state and be injurious to all of those 
who are sincerely interested in the sound de- 
velopment of the soybean industry. 


Ottawa, Can.—Whole and ground rye on 
Feb, 16 went on the list of commodities for 
which Canada requires an export permit be- 
fore it may be exported. Purpose: to con- 
serve Canadian feed supplies. 


A.A.A. Wheat Penalties Under 
e 
Fire 

Eleven farmers of Kankakee County, IIl., 
have been granted an injunction temporarily re- 
straining the county A.A.A. com’ite from ~col- 
lecting the 49-cent penalty on excess wheat 
marketed. 

Three U. S. district judges in Kansas City, 
Kan., will hear a suit to test the constitutional- 
ity of the A.A.A. marketing quota law which 
imposes a 49c per bu. penalty on growers sell- 
ing more than their allotment. Twelve Clay 
and Dickinson county farmers have brought 
the suit. Penalties in these two counties alone 
amount to $80,000. 

The constitutionality of A.A.A. regulations 
calling for collection of a penalty on all cotton 
grown in excess of acreage quota is challenged 
by Hugh A. Tistadt, Caruthersville, Mo., who 
has brought a test suit in the circuit court. Tis- 
tadt contends the penalty deprives the grower 
of his property without due process of law, and 
asks an injunction to prevent local cotton buyers 
from collecting the penalty. Two similar suits 
await trial in Pemiscot County’s circuit court. 

The National Ass’n of Farmers is the name 
of a new organization developed to resist 
A.A.A. wheat penalties. It held a meeting at 
Springfield, Ill., early in February, at which 
ultimate elimination of the A.A.A. was pro- 
posed. The National Grange, and the National 
Farmers Guild were among organizations rep- 
resented. Speaker Edward E. Kennedy, Wash- 
ington, said 22 counties in the U. S. have asked 
injunctions against the penalties. 


nT Wi eT orts : 
Minti ai 


Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always weicome. 


Denver, Colo.,Feb. 18.—Lots of snow and a 
wonderful outlook for winter wheat crop.—M. J. 
Wagey. 

Duluth, Minn.—Efforts are being put forth 
to have farmers seed a larger flaxseed crop, a 
goal of 4,500,000 acres.—F.. G. C. 


Mt. Carmel, Ill.—The Wabash and White 
Rivers, as well as the Patoka River, recently 
reached the highest stages in three years and 
considerable growing wheat in the lowlands 
was covered with water.—W. B. C. 


Winchester, Ind.—We look for a much larger 
acreage put in oats this spring. They yielded 
well last year and made good money for the 
growers. We also expect to see an increase in 
corn acreage.—Goodrich Bro. Co., C. C. Barnes, 
exec. v-pres. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 20.—Reports from 
southwest states indicate winter wheat is com- 
ing thru the winter in ‘excellent condition. 
Eastern states and the eastern border of the 
hard wheat belt have reported heaving, freezing 
and thawing damage and it is believed this 
will be more than normal in these sections. 
Wheat is greening up and starting growth in 
southern sections of the winter wheat belt and 
showing advancement north to central Kansas. 
Oklahoma reports a decline in wheat condition 
4% due mainly to winter killing from severe 
cold weather early in January.—Cargill Crop 
Bulletin, T. R. Shaw, editor. 


Dodge City, Kan., Feb. '19.—Winter wheat 
seems to be in excellent condition over Kansas, 
especially the west half of the state. Some 
puny fields are reported in the eastern half 
where, due to heavy fall rains, much of it was 
seeded after the preferred seeding period. It 
might be said, however, that Kansas winter 
wheat prospects are for better than normal 
yield, but on a substantially reduced acreage: 
for the 1941 harvest, Kansas seeded 13,131,000 
acres; but last fall due to a reduction in A.A.A. 
allotments and other causes, less than 11 mil- 
lion acres were seeded. Western Kansas has 
been favored with two or three good snows 
during the past ten days which provided ade- 
quate surface moisture and excellent protection 
from the zero temperatures and should fore- 
stall any danger of soil blowing for awhile at 
least. The Feed for Victory program ealls for 
a 400 thousand acre increase in feed grains for 
Kansas this year. It is thought that this in- 
crease will be met and probably exceeded, In 
the western part of the state much of the idle 


ground will be planted to barley and grain 
sorghums. In the eastern section increased 
corn acreage is expected.—J. F. Moyer, Sec’y 
Kansas Grain Feed & Seed Dealers Ass'n. 

Winchester, Ind., Feb. 21.—We expect a very 
large increase in oats acreage this season, soy- 
beans and corn. Might be some shortage in 
farm labor, but this has never been really acute 
in this section. outside of hay time. They have 
always managed to get in their crops and with 
modern machinery they can do it wie a mini- 
mum of labor.—Goodrich Bros. Co., C. C. Barnes, 
exec. v.-pres. 


'42 Parity Payments to Be Made 


Parity payments for 1942 will be made to 
growers of wheat, cotton, corn and tobacco who 
have complied with parity regulations under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the 
Department of Agriculture has announced. 

As in the past, 1942 parity payments are to 
be made on the five basic crops—the four above 
and rice—which during the previous crop year 
brought producers a total return less than par- 
ity. The usual provision for payments on rice 
is not included for 1942 because it appears that 
returns to rice producers on their 1941 crop 


will equal or exceed parity. However, the regu-_ 


lations will be amended to provide for pay- 
ments on rice if later information shows that 
returns from the crop are below parity. Parity 
Liane rates for 1942 have not yet been estab- 
ished. 


Open Interest in Future 


Deliveries 


As reported by C.E.A. the open interest 
in all futures on the Chicago Board of Trade 
recently has been as follows, in 1,000 bus.: 


oy 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye beans 

Sept. 13 52,951 35,164 19,019 18,457 10,729 
Sept. 20 53,660 35,677 18,257 19,235 10,794 
Sept. 27 55,510 38,018 18,993 19,990 10.525 
Oct. 4 57,679 40,353 18,873 20,815 10,974 
Oct.11 59,115 40,329 18,289 20,834 10,833 
Oct.18 51,803 40,148 16,274 19,989 10,193 
Oct. 25 51,550 41,304 16,765 20,081 9,617 
Nov. 1 52,584 41,844 16,985 20,480 9,584 
Nov. 8 53,592 42,348 16,924 20,827 9,548 
Nov. 15 52,968 42,254 16,694 21,257 9,432 
Nov. 22 54,407 40,090 16,941 21,200 9,532 
Nov. 29 50,385 42,446 15,668 20,888 9,046 
Dec. 6 49,281 42,915 14,059 15,301 9,012 
Dec. 13 40,908 438,432 18,402 19,225 6,992 
Dec. 20 40,058 48,725 12,882 19,328 6,893 
Dec. 27 39,077 4,586 12,014 19,566 6,888 
Jan. 3 38,347 46,892 12,184 19,819 6,921 
Jan. 10 35,946 49,912 12,575 21,272 6,733 
Jan. 17 34,884 55,212 12,453 23,268 6,406 
Jan. 24 36,400 61,696 12,853 24,887 6,525 
Jan. 31 35,395 65,190 12,269 26,702 6,889 
Feb. 7 84,6438 65,459 11,977 27,667 6,886 
Feb. 14 34,742 65,726 12,346 27,257 6,872 
Feb. 21 34,255 65,673 12,436 27, 353 7,100 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and soybeans for May delivery 


at the leading markets have been as follows: 


-835 (12,076); 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
Yo country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


Spokane, Wash.—Federal inspection of car- 
loads of wheat in Spokane during January 
reached 2,179 and 11,092 for the season to the 
end of January. In 1941 for the corresponding 
season to date inspections totaled 8,489 carloads. 
Portland inspections for January totaled 535 
carloads and for the season to date 5543. Seattle 
for the month was 579 and the total 6,490.— 
Kees 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 17.—Total North 
American commercial grain stocks for the cur- 
rent week as compared with the same week @ 
year ago, shown in parentheses, expressed in 
bushels were: Wheat, 740,584,000 (646,349,000); 
corn, 59,202,000 (69,942,000); oats, 16,756,000 (12,- 
310,000); rye 21,310,000 (11,972,000); barley, 23,- 
225,000 (13,591,000); flax, 6,773,000 (5,603,000).— 
U. S. Dept. of Agr>. 


New York, N. Y.—Receipts and shipments of 


grain during January, 1942, as compared with 
January, 1941, shown in parentheses, expressed 
in bushels were as follows: Receipts, wheat, 1,- 
862,933 (12,570); corn, 95,400 (16,154); oats, 19,- 
950 (57,027); rye, 1,700 (2,142); soybeans, 37,300; 
shipments, wheat, 3,351,000 (611,000); corn, 331,- 
000; oats, (3,000); clover, (4,518); timothy, (1,- 
600).—Dept. of Inf. & Statiistics, Produce Ex- 
change. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain during January, 1942, as compared with 
the like month last year (shown in parentheses), 
expressed in bushels were: Receipts, wheat, 
375,665 (755,783); corn, 19,818 (69,179); oats, 13,- 
barley, 1,498; shipments, wheat, 
412,817 (1,390,065); corn, 119,274 (83,525); oats, 
14,717 (11,060); rye, 1,800 (1,963); barley, 1,283 
(637).—John W. Frazier, managing diregtor, 
Commercial Exchange, 


Pendleton, Ore.—Grain storage now available 
in Umatilla County is bulk storage, 3,441,000 bus. 
and sacked storage, 3,665,000 bus., a total of 7,- 
106,000 bus. of this space, more than 90 per cent 
is full of wheat, including some 1940 wheat, it 
was reported at a meeting of grain growers 
held Feb. 3. The ‘‘wheat-for-feed’’ program is 
expected to relieve this to some extent, and in 
addition new bulk storage either under con- 
struction or planned amounts to about 300,000 
bus., and more may be added during the next 
few months, it was said. 


Duluth, Minn.—Grain receipts are running 
lighter with majority of buyers out of the mar- 
ket for want of storage space with the demand 
insufficient to absorb all of the daily offerings at 
advanced basis. Some cars are carried over, 
or sold and diverted elsewhere for unloading. 
Good miiling type of durum is in excellent de- 
mand, but the poorer grade is slow to move. 
Top and meduim grade is selling well at the 
higher basis. Feed durum is worth more on the 
farm than at the terminal markets, so very 
little of that class is coming in. Good milling 
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Wheat type of spring wheat moves rather slowly be- 
Option Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. ; cause fewer buyers are in the market for it; 
Chie ee reid a 14 16 17 ise ven be tia rae lower grades also drag.—F. G. C. 
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Illinois Farmers Grain Dealers Discuss Taxes 


The 39th annual convention of the Illinois 
Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n opened in the 
ball room of the Pere Marquette Hotel at 
Peoria, at 2 p. m., Feb. 11, and continued thru 
the following day. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session 


PRESIDENT L. E. RILEY, Pleasant 


Plains, presided at the opening session. 

INVOCATION was pronounced by Rev. 
Carrol O. Morong, pastor, First Baptist Church, 
Peoria. 

ROBERT F. MUELLER, president Peoria 
Board of Trade, cordially welcomed the dele- 
gates. 

W. R. WILCOXEN, Fairview, expressed the 
appreciation of the delegates for the welcome. 


SEC’Y LAWRENCE FARLOW, Blooming- 
ton, in his annual report, reviewed the ass’n’s 
work, and showed the current status of farm- 
ers elevators in Illinois. He said: 

Sec’y Farlow’s Report 


The 39th Annual Convention of the Ass'n 
finds the average condition of farmers’ eleva- 
tors in Illinois better than ever before in finance, 
membership and service facilities. The revised 
Directory for 1942 records 393 companies with 
elevators at 474 stations. 


During the past year these 393 companies han- 
dled about 157,000,000 bus of grain and $15,000, - 
000 worth of farm supplies. Operating profits 
before deducting dividends and income tax 
amounted to about $3,000,000. They have paid 
dividends on stock in the amount of $720,000 
and have paid patronage dividends in the 
amount of $600,000. Income tax payments will 
amount to about $600,000 leaving $1,900,000 to 
be added to working capital. The boards of di- 
rectors are to be commended for their foresight 
in retaining substantial amounts to be added 
to working capital, since it is well to prepare 
now for adjustments that are sure to take place 
after a decisive victory has been won in the 
present world conflict. 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASED. The State 
Ass’n has shared in the general progress. Mem- 
bership has been maintained and five new mem- 
bers added. Our financial position is slightly 
improved.. Demands upon the Ass’n are in- 
creasing as additional restrictions are imposed 
upon all business as a means of promoting our 
all-out war effort. We find our member com- 
panies willing and anxious to comply with all 
defense measures and eager to secure prompt 
interpretation of all rules and regulations affect- 
ing our industry. 

LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES. At the time of 
our last convention, the State Legislature had 
introduced two bills which were objectionable to 
our members and opposed by appropriate resolu- 
tions. One was for a-state wage and hour 
law, which would have fixed minimum wages 
and maximum hours for all elevator employees. 
There was unanimous opposition to imposing a 
- 40-hour week on country elevators. In coopera- 
tion with other interested organizations, we 
were successful in defeating this measure. 


The other objectionable bill was one to include 
all employers of one or more employees under 
the State Unemployment Compensation Act. 
This would impose a payroll tax on many small 
companies whose employees would probably 
never be in a position to receive any benefits 
therefrom. This bill was also defeated. 


A resolution adopted at the last convention 
instructed the officers of the Ass’n_ to seek an 
amendment to the Landlords’ Lien Law requir- 
ing some kind of notice to the grain dealer to 
enable a landlord to enforce his lien against a 
buyer of grain. A bill was prepared and was 
introduced in the Senate which sent it to the 
Judiciary Com’ite. Because the Landlords’ Lien 
Law is universal and has been so definitely es- 
tablished by court decisions, the com/’ite re- 
fused to give the bill favorable consideration. 


SALES TAX ON FEEDS AND SEEDS. Early 
in July of last year the State Department_of 
Finance revised its interpretation of the Re- 
tailers’ Occupation Tax Law by issuing Rule 4 
which required the payment of sales tax on 
feeds sold to farmers for feeding livestock and 
poultry. Our Ass’n with other organizations ap- 
peared at the hearing in opposition to the pro- 
posed Rule. But the Rule was Officially ap- 
proved and became effective Aug. 1. The only 
course then open was to attack the legality of 
the rule by court action. 

Elmer Nafziger, of the law firm of Stevens & 
Herndon, gave as his opinion that there was a 
fair chance to establish in court the fact that 


and Soybeans 


the sale of feed for purposes mentioned is in 
fact a sale for resale and not a sale for use and 
consumption. He instructed the Board as to the 
legal procedure to be followed to institute a test 
case. 


Ninety farmers’ elevators authorized us to 
file suit and one hundred eight companies con- 
tributed $1,080 to the test case fund. The Illi- 
nois Grain Dealers Ass’n cooperated in the pro- 
ceedings and 36 independent dealers joined in 
the suit, bringing the test case fund to approxi- 
mately $1,400. On Sept. 18 Mr. Nafziger filed 
his complaint in the Circuit Court of Sangamon 
County. On September 23 the Court issued a 
temporary injunction. We had arranged for ex- 
pert witnesses and were prepared to go to trial 
when on Jan. 7 the Department of Finance an- 
nounced that it and the Attorney General had 
become convinced that sales of feeds to pur- 
chasers for feeding livestock or poultry for mar- 
keting and for producing dairy products or eggs 
for marketing are sales for resale and not taxa- 
ble under the Retailers’ Occupation Tax Act. 
Disposition of funds paid under protest by retail 
dealers who were parties to the several protest 
suits will probably be announced within the 
next few days. 


THE EX-BARGE RATE CASE. The Ex- 
Barge Rate Case is still pending. Since open- 
ing of the Illinois Waterway tariffs of the East- 
ern Railroads have permitted the reshipment 
of grain arriving in Chicago by barge at a rate 
of 8%c per hundred less than the rate applied 
to grain arriving on local rail billing. More 
than two years ago a joint com’ite representing 
this ass’n and the Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n 
petitioned Hastern carriers to equalize the rate 
on ex-barge grain and ex-rail grain arriving on 
local billing. An order has been issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission authorizing 
the cancellation of reshipping rates on Ex-Barge 
grain. The order was first effective Dec. 22, 
1941; the effective date was postnoned by the 
Commission to Jan. 22, 1942, and again post- 
poned to Feb. 22, 1942. We expect this case to 
be favorably disposed of in the near future. 


EMERGENCY TRANSPORTATION SITUA- 
TION. Every member of our Ass’n desires to 
do everything possible to aid in the successful 
prosecution of this war. Many of you are ask- 
ing, What can we do? I want to suggest one 
opportunity. One of the nation’s major prob- 
lems is to maintain an adequate transportation 
svstem. Railroads are still our main arteries 
of commerce. Grain shippers are important 
users of rail transportation. The railroads are 
going to be called upon to carry an ever increas- 
ing volume of traffic as our war industries 
swing into full production. Materials are not 
available for building new cars. Therefore, 
every car in service must be constantly in 
service. A delay of a few hours in loading or 
unloading may cost the country a full day of 
ear service. The Mid-West Shippers Advisory 
Board, which is made up of representatives of 
organizations such as ours, has adopted a pro- 
gram of all-out aid in keeping railroad eouip- 
ment moving. Vigilance Com’ites have been 
appointed in all the large commercial centers to 
see that cars are loaded to full canacity and that 
they are loaded and unloaded with the greatest 
dispatch. Most industries are cooperating 100 
per cent. Because of lack of proper cooperation 
hetween carriers and shippers during war No. 1 
the government saw fit to take over and oper- 
ate the railroads. The result was inefficiency 
and almost a total collapse of our transporta- 
tion svstem. The most stageeringe losses ever 
sustained occurred immediately after the close 
of the war while the railroads were in a,run- 
down condition. Grain was purchased at a 
high price on a declining market and no cars 
were available to make shipments to protect 
eontracts of sale. We can avoid a recurrence 
of those conditions by startine now to help the 
railroads to heln themselves. Your part is sim- 
ple. Do not order cars till they are needed. 


DISCOUNT ON SOYBEANS. Another matter 
requires attention. It is the proposed increase 
in the discount at which No. 3 sovbeans may be 
delivered on futures contracts. The discount at 
present is 2c per bu. It is proposed to increase 
it to 4c per bu. In the present emergency with 
the market value of soybeans around $2 a bu. 
and, with a quality of beans which in many in- 
stances carry the maximum of all grading fac- 
tors, the proposed discount may be justified as 
refiectine the actual difference in commercial 
value. However, it does not avpear just to 
adopt a permanent discount rule to meet a 
temporary condition. The greater part of the 
1941 cron of beans has passed out of the pos- 
session of producers and country elevators. Anv 
amendment to rules of the Board of Trade at. 
this time would affect the handling of succeed- 
ing crops more than the present difficult crop. 
Perhaps a sliding scale of discounts based on 
prices would be more equitable. 


FARM WAGONS AND THE MOTOR VE- 
HICLE LAW. The interpretation of the Motor 
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Vehicle Law as applied to farm wagons. This 
first came to our attention last October when 
a few farmers in south central Illinois were ar- 
rested for hauling soybeans to elevators in 
wagons drawn by farm tractors. At the re- 
quest of one of our member companies we made 
an investigation of these arrests. It develops 
that any vehicles drawn by motor power, hav- 
ing a gross weight of 2,000 pounds or more, and 
used for the purpose of transportation, is a mo- 
tor vehicle and must have a motor vehicle li- 
cense. Thus when a wagon is loaded with 25 or 
30 bus. of soybeans and drawn to the elevator 
by a farm tractor, both the tractor and the 
wagon become motor vehicles and both must 
have a license plate. After we explained the 
difficulty the farmers were having getting their 
beans out of muddy fields last fall, the enforce- 
ment officers felt justified in relaxing in their 
enforcement, but the interpretation of the act 
remains unchanged. The law exempts all mo- 
tor propelled implements used for agricultural 
production. The department has attempted to 
give due recognition to agriculture by holding 
that a farm wagon is a farm implement when 
used for hauling grain from the field to the 
farm, crib or granary. But if he drew the same 
grain down the same road the same distance 
behind the same tractor to the elevator, both 
the tractor and wagon would be motor vehicles 
and require license plates. With transportation 
facilities limited by tire rationing and a scarcity 
of commercial trucks, the public interest could 
perhaps be best served by a more liberal inter- 
pretation. 


TREASURER CHARLES FAIRFIELD, 
Fisher, had his annual report read by Sec’y 
Farlow. Total receipts of over $8,000 were suf- 
ficient to cover expenses and leave a small bal- 
ance. The report was promptly approved. 


AUDITING STATISTICS 


HARRY HIESER, Bloomington, auditor, 
gave vital statistics on the accounts of farmers 
elevators, showing a marked step-up in busi- 
ness for the third successive year, and another 
financial improvement. Details are published 
elsewhere in this number. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


PAUL G. ARMSTRONG, Springfield, state 
director of selective service, reviewed trials and 
tribulations in calling in selectees for the army. 
He pointed out that selective service boards 
carry representation from all major economic 
divisions. He gave procedure for handling 
registrants, and for classifying them. He urged 
registrants to fill out forms fully so adequate 
information will be available for proper classi- 
fication, 

“The people of the U. S.,” said the speaker, 
“have not yet come to realize fully that we are 
engaged in the greatest war in history. They 
do not realize the seriousness of the situation. 
They do not understand that government ‘of 
the people, for the people, and by the people’ is 
in jeopardy. We will have to take it on the 
chin for quite a while before we are in posi- 
tion to strike back.” 


PRESIDENT RILEY = appointed two 
com’ites : 
CREDENTIALS: Lee Mellinger, Cerro 


Gordo; Frank Barkley, Yorkville, and J. W. 
Ainsworth, Mason City. 

RESOLUTIONS: J. H. Zink, Kasbeer; 
Milton Sonntag, Plainfield; Virgil Stewart, 
Weston; J. P. Becker, Tremont; T. P. Leahy, 
Pleasant Plains; Elmer Lamb, Bement, and 
H. A. Joellenbeck, Okawville. 


SEVEN districts held group elections for 
representation on the nominating com’ite, end- 
ing with: T. H. McConnell, Woodhull; B. C. 
Olmstead, Baker; J. D. Worsham, Sheldon; 
J. E. Garber, Deer Creek; Leo M. Reiser, 
Pleasant Plains; Alva Royce, Monticello, and 
Thomas Woolston, Owaneco. 

THE ANNUAL BANQUET was held in 
the ball room of the hotel the evening of the 
first day. President Riley served as toastmaster, 
and introduced many leading lights in and” out 
of the ass’n. 

ENTERTAINMENT was provided by 
Homer Wood, soloist, who also led in com- 
munity singing; by Russell Fielder, organist, 
and by the Stephen Foster singers. 

CULLOM WRIGHT, Omaha, was the guest 
speaker. Known as the “Red Flannel Philoso- 
pher,” he dispensed a half serious, half humor: 
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ous dissertation, mixing sense and nonsense to 
the delight of his audience. 


Thursday Morning Session 


HAROLD STEELE, Fisher, president of the 
ass’n’s Managers’ Club, presided over the sec- 
ond session. 

PRESIDENT RILEY in his annual address, 
reviewed some of the accomplishments of the 
organization, dwelling on successful winning 
of the ass’n’s claim that sales of feeds and seeds 
to farmers should not be subjected to Illinois’ 
occupational tax, and urging farmers elevators 
to maintain their membership in the ass’n. 
“Your ass’n is doubly important to you in time 
of war, when more and more government pres- 
sure is brought to bear on business groups.” 

SALES TAX REPEAL 

ELMER NAFZIGER, Springfield, ass’n at- 
torney, gave a detailed report on the succesful 
constimmation of the Sales Tax Case. The ass’n 
sought a court decision to classify sales of feed 
and seed to farmers as wholesale sales for 
production, and for resale. Point to the argu- 
ment was that farmers feed livestock and poul- 
try for marketable products. The sales are 
actually made for resale, albeit in another form, 
and should not, therefore, be subject to the 
retail occupational tax of 2%. 

Success for the ass’n’s efforts, which were 
collaborated in by other ass’ns and organiza- 
tions, came in a new ruling issued Jan. 7 by the 
Illinois Department of Finance, which elimi- 
nated from the rules and regulations relating 
to the Retailers’ Occupational Tax Act “those 
portions dealing with persons engaged in the 
business of selling seeds, those selling feeds for 
feeding livestock, poultry, etc., and persons en- 
gaged in the business of selling live stock for 
breeding purposes.” 

SONG LEADER HOMER WOOD gave 
delegates a seventh-inning stretch by leading 
them in community singing. 

FIRE PREVENTION FOR DEFENSE 


R. D. MacDANIEL, of the Grain Dealers 
Fire Insurance Co., Indianapolis, looked upon 
fire prevention as a defense necessity. He 
pointed out that the American arsenal is 
swamped with foreign and domestic pleas for 
more guns, more ammunition, more machines. 
Fire, he said, slows down production, destroys 
vital defense raw materials, and finished prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. MacDaniel pleaded with the grain deal- 
ers to eliminate the fire hazards around their 
properties, and to keep a watchful eye out to 
prevent development of new risks. He urged 
that no unknown persons be allowed to enter 
the premises. He suggested fences around 
properties, and flood lights at night. “Grain ele- 


vators themselves may be subjects for sabotage,” 


he pointed out, “in that they house vital food 
supplies. But there is a greater danger in towns 
where other vital defense industries are located. 
For example, there is nothing like a good 
grain elevator fire to draw the attention of the 
populace. Under cover of such distraction, 
saboteurs might commit other, more dangerous 
forms of destruction. 


“Men, materials and plant facilities must be 
correlated to win the war. We have the men, 
we have most of the essential materials, but we 
have bottle necks in facilities that cuts down 
production all along the line. We should insist 
that men appointed to responsible positions be 
competent men. 

“Storage facilities to hold our surpluses are 
a vital need. They may be a vital need of the 
world, for when the war ends, America may 
again become the bread basket for the world. 
Good housekeeping is necessary to fire -preven- 
tion.” 

He paid a tribute to grain elevator operators: 
“They are more fire prevention conscious than 
men in other industries,” but, he added, “It is 
necessary that grain dealers redouble their 
efforts to make sabotage difficult.” 


normal 


COMPENSATION INSURANCE 


T. E. SULLIVAN, Omaha, discussed work- 
men’s compensation insurance and accident pre- 
vention, urging all elevator managers to elimi- 
nate the accident hazards in their plants and 
to give prompt attention to all injuries. He 
pointed out that the Illinois Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act makes mandatory the carrying of 
insurance on all employees. He associated ac- 
cident prevention with national defense, and 
urged the dealers to start and continue vigor- 
ous safety programs at their elevators. 


RATE ADJUSTMENTS 


CURT H. STOUT, Gilman, head of the 
joint com’ite on freight rate adjustments main- 
tained by the two ass’ns of grain dealers in 
Illinois, discussed more efficient use of trans- 
portation facilities. 


Mr. Stout urged that cars be loaded and un- 
loaded promptly, and that they be loaded to 
full capacity. He pointed out that there is a 
shortage of grain cars, due in part to heavy 
movements of government grain and extra de- 
mands for equipment. The railroads will con- 
vert some 30,000 automobile cars to make them 
suitable for loading grain. 


“War needs,” said the speaker, “come first. 
If rationing of transportation becomes neces- 
sary the curtailment will occur in the less essen- 
tial fields of domestic traffic. Full time, volun- 
tary cooperation of all shippers is imperative 
if we are to avoid congestion and delays, or 
worse.” 


Mr. Stout said his com’ite had conducted a 
survey which demonstrated that in periods of 
supply and demand grain has been 
moved efficiently by the rails by the most direct 
routes. 


LUNCHEON FOR THE MANAGERS 


Nearly 100 managers of farmers elevators, all 
members of the Managers’ Club, enjoyed a 
luncheon in the La Salle Room of the hotel, 
given by the Peoria Board of Trade. 


PRESIDENT HAROLD STEELE presided 
over the meeting that followed. 


.F. L. BARLOW of the Peoria Board of 
Trade spoke briefly, warning the managers that 
new orders issued thru the Interstate Commerce 
Commission require all shippers and receivers 
to load and unload cars promptly, and to make 
use of the full capacity of the car delivered 
to them, regardless of what capacity car was 
ordered. Cooperation with the order may re- 
quire some variations from their standard prac- 
tices, but the penalty for failure to cooperate 
means high charges for delays, and freight bills 
for the full capacity of the car used. 
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LOCAL MEETINGS 


VERN L. MARKS, Kempton, a former pres- 
ident of the Managers’ Club, proposed that a 
manager be appointed in each district to organ- 
ize elevator operators and hold local meetings 
every 30 days. 

“Obviously,” he said, “as we become better 
acquainted, we are less inclined to fight each 
other with our pocketbooks. Each of us 
knows that soybeans, for example, cannot be 
handled for 2c per bu. Yet we are trying to 
handle them for that. It will be easier for us 
to work together and to earn our costs if we 
are acquainted with each other. 

“Tn those districts where the dealers hold reg- 
ular meetings there is generally a feeling of 
comradeship that leads to friendly cooperation 


among all. The entire state should be so or- 
ganized.” 
Mr. Mark’s suggestion was received with 


great favor and a resolution was adopted im- 
mediately directing President Harold Steele to 
appoint leaders for organization in each dis- 
trict. $ 

ELECTION continued in office both incum- 
bents, Harold. Steel, Fisher, as president, and 
Frank Barkley, Yorkville, as sec’y-treasurer. 


Thursday Afternoon Session 


PRESIDENT RILEY presided at the clos- 
ing session. 

DONALD A. MORGAN, Peoria, of the Illi- 
nois State Council of Defense, discussed tire 
rationing. He pointed out that we have a 
limited supply of rubber and this supply must 
be used to fill the requirements of the war 
effort. Without rationing, tires could easily 
skyrocket to ridiculously high prices and con- 
tribute to starting a wild wave of inflation. The 
plan of distribution of tires is fairly flexible. A 
part of the state and county quotas is held 
back each month to take care of such emerg- 
encies as may arise. 


WAGES AND HOURS 


HERMAN GRANT, Chicago, wage-hour di- 
vision of the U. S. Department of Labor, re- 
viewed federal regulations governing wages 
and hours for labor, bringing his listeners up- 
to-date on current rules. 

The regulations covering the number of em- 
ployes, he said, counts only those subject to 
federal regulations. If an employe is engaged 
in both exempt and non-exempt work, the act 
requires a minimum wage of 30c per hour, and 
a 40-hour work week. 

Records must be kept of the wages and hours 
of all employes, regardless of whether or not 
they are exempt. The grain dealer is charged 


Officers Managers’ Club of Illinois Farmers Grain Dealers Ass'n, 1942, are F. E. Barkley, York- 


ville, Sec’y- Treasurer (left) and Harold Steele, Fisher, President. 


At right is Ex-President Vern 


Marks, Kempton, who proposed regular group meetings. 
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Speakers at Illinois Farmers Grain Dealers Ass'n Meeting 


Left: President L. E. Riley, Pleasant Plains (left) learns more about rates from Speaker Curt H. Stout, Gilman. 
Right: Attorney Elmer Nafziger, Springfield (left) answers Retailers’ Occupational Tax questions for 


R. D. MacDaniel, Indianapolis. 
E. S. Brooke, Sycamore. 


with the responsibility to prove exempt em- 
ployes are exempt. 


WHERE DO SOYBEANS GO? 


LAMAR KISHLAR, St. Louis, gave an ex- 
cellent address on soybeans, explaining their 
origin, the domestic areas of production, the 
products, and the consumption of the products. 


The speaker called attention to the fact that 
the oil content of the soybean is of great im- 
portance. A difference of only 2% in the oil 
content of the soybean means 13.2c a bushel in 
the value of the beans when oil is llc per 
pound. 

“You of the largest soybean producing state,” 
said Mr. Kishlar, “can take a greater part in 
the further expansion of the soybean by en- 
couraging growing of those varieties which pro- 
duce large quantities of bland oil and meal of 
better quality.” 

Parts of Mr. Kishlar’s learned discussion are 
elsewhere in this and in future numbers of the 
Journals. 


Resolutions Adopted 


‘THE RESOLUTIONS COM’ITE reported 
the following resolutions, which were adopted 


unanimously : 
War Effort 

WHERBAS, the United States is now engaged 
in a gigantic struggle against forces that would 
destroy the liberties of all people and ; 

HEREAS, a decided victory is imperative 

at all costs, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that we pledge our united sup- 
port to the all-out war effort and offer all of 
our services and facilities to be used in any 
manner that will better promote the successful 
prosecution of the war. 


Officers and Directors Illinois Farmers Grain Dealers 


Vigilance 
WHEREAS, the Mid-West Shippers Advisory 
Board has instituted a program of cooperation 
with the rail carriers to insure the most effi- 
cient use of railway equipment; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, that we endorse this program of 
practical cooperative effort between shippers 
and carriers and agree to carry the work of 
the vigilance committees into the rural districts 
by voluntarily handling all cars, inbound and 
outbound, with the greatest possible dispatch. 


Soybean Discount 


WHEREAS, the Chicago Board of Trade is 
to conduct a referendum vote on the proposition 
of increasing the discount on No. 3 soybeans 
to be applied on futures contracts from 2c per 
bushel to 4c per bushel, and 

WHEREAS, this proposition seems to have 
been brought about by an emergency condition 
in the way of high prices and low quality 
beans, which emergency may pass before an- 
other crop is harvested, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that we do not favor the adop- 
tion of a permanent rule to apply to an emer- 
gency situation when such rule may result in 
injury to producers and country shippers of soy- 
beans in the handling of future crops and, 

RESOLVED, that we call upon our friends 
who are members of the Board of Trade to op- 
pose the adoption of the proposed amendment, 
unless the rule can be so worded that normal 
discounts will again prevail when the price 
and quality of beans becomes normal. 

Voluntary Cooperation With Rails 

WHEREAS, in the present emergency it may 
become necessary for important commodities 
such as grain to be restricted in billing in order 
to provide the most efficient use of railroad fa- 
cilities and 

WHEREAS, voluntary restrictions worked out 
by the grain trade would be more desirable 
than restrictions imposed by regulatory bodies, 

RESOLVED, that we instruct our Transpor- 
tation Committee to make such surveys and 
investigations as may be most helpful in direct- 
ing the movement of our grain to the most ad- 
vantageous market. 


Middle: Speaker 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


ELECTION continued all old officers in of- 
fice. They are: L. E. Riley, Pleasant Plains, 
president; J. W. Ainsworth, Mason City, vice 
president; Charles Fairfield, Fisher, treasurer, 
and Lawrence Farlow, Bloomington, sec’y. Re- 
elected directors are: Frank Barkley, Yorkville, 
and J. E. McCreary, Mason City. Hold-over 
directors are V. C. Mitchell, Peru; E. T. Miller, 
Stanford; J. P. Becker, Tremont; Lee Mel- 
linger, Cerro Gordo, and H. J. Greive, Edin- 
burg. 


PRESIDENT RILEY expressed his appre- 
ciation for the “vote of confidence” given him, 
and adjourned the convention sine die. 


Illinois Convention Notes 


NUMEROUS ROOMS in the hotel became en- 
tertainment headquarters for the delegates be- 
tween convention sessions. 


EDDIE SHEPERD, of Indianapolis, had a 
Roce of Cleveland Grain Co. pencils to dis- 
tribute. 


ATTRACTIVE IDENTIFICATION BADGES 
were furnished with the compliments of the 
Grain Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Field- 
men J. D, Stevens and J. R. McCann of this 
company did honors pinning them to coat lapels. 


NEARLY 50 ladies gathered at noon on 
Thursday for luncheon and a card party, while 
husbands and sweethearts attended the closing 
convention session. 


SEVERAL of the supply and allied trades ex- 
hibited their wares in the ante-room to the 
convention hall, and were well patronized be- 
tween business sessions. Among them were: 


HONEYMEAD PRODUCTS CO. 
Samples of its pelleted poultry, 
and hog feeds. 


exhibited 
J turkey, cattle 
Distributing the literature were 


Sales Manager Milt Tudor, Ad Manager R. L. 


Ass'n, 1942 


Front row, |. to r.: Director E. T. Miller, Stanford; Sec’y Lawrence Farlow, Bloomington; Directors: J. E. McCreery, Mason City, and Lee Mel- 


linger, Cerro Gordo. Back row: Vice-Pres. 


J. W. Ainsworth, Mason City; Director Frank Barkley, Yorkville; 


Directors J. P. Becker, Tremont, and H. J. Greive, Edinburg. 


Pres. L. E. Riley, Pleasant Plains; 
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Pierson, and Salesmen Fred Bell, M. B. Bell, 
and Buck Udet. 

EDW. J. FUNK & SONS had samples of 
Hoosier-Crost hybrid seed corn, and projected 
colored slides showing plant and growing activ- 
ities. In charge were Harry Hocker, Bill Bower, 
and John Funk. Also in attendance were Misses 
Anna and Marie Funk. i as 

IER MINERAL FEED CO. made a bi 
He Pecinees with samples of feeds incorporat- 
ing its minerals. C, A. Rodibaugh explained 
the company’s sales plan. 

SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. showed sam- 
ples of grain and seed scoops, scales, probes, 
moisture testers, dividers, and other grain and 
seed testing equipment. Explaining uses of this 
equipment were P. W. Burrows, L. W. Faulkner, 
and C. H. Clark. 


In Attendance at Peoria 


CHICAGO’S DELEGATION, including repre- 
sentatives of Chicago firms: eat. war ee 
(James BE. Bennett & Co.), Wm. Tucker, S. J. 
Haight, Hdward Neft, and Richard A. Boumer 
(Lamson Bros. & Co.), B. F. Bywater, and Car 
i. Bostrom (Lowell Hoit & Co.), E. J. Feehery, 
J. P. Ryan, Charles E. Scarritt, Allan Oe 
Steve Hercek, A. W. Treffer, Wm. H. Ogden, s. 
F. Havey, O. J. Bader, J. H. Summers, Bb 
Haines, Squire Cavitt, and M. L. Vehon, an 
Board of Trade Weighmaster J. A. ites wis 

YBEAN representatives were W. # c- 
Gai Jack Clark, . J. Bunnell, Harold A. 
Abbott, Joe Kendall, Tom Allwein, and Lamar 
tied d i ctors were 

URANCE field men and inspe 
ia MacDaniel, J. D. Stevens, AV yds kee 
McCann, Grain Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., and A. R. Schroeder, Millers National In- 
surance Co. : ues ore 

LD SEED representatives held a < 
fee their own. They were Bill Bower, John 
Funk, and Harry Hocker, Edw. J. Funk & Sons; 
EF. H. Weeks, Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ine.; 
Howard C. Myers, Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor 
Go.: Gene Funk, Jr., Funk Bros.; W. G. Kelly, 
Harold Church, T. H. Beeson, Charles H. Clark, 
Harry §. Gill, J. H. Peterson, and G. H. Valen- 
tine. Showing inoculants was J. J. Ae ca 

DCATUR grain buyers were H. J. Kapp, 
Chet Knierim, H. W. Glessner, A. H. Bllis. 

T. LOUIS’ delegation included H. L. Bou- 
Bet Ray Gutting, F. J. Sommer, and Charles 
A. Wilson. 


d 
SPRINGFIELD sent Edw. P. Palmen, an 
Otto Gates. Gilman representatives were C. H. 
Stout and E. S. Heason. From Forrest came 
Robert W. Leetch; from Bloomington, Herbert 


J. Moore. 


INDIANAPOLIS sent Ed K. Shepperd and 
Traffic Manager Freeman Bradford. 


BUSY SCALE salesmen were A. J. Cook, Fred 
A. Putnam, O. C. Anderson, of Fairbanks, Morse 


& Co. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY salesmen were Ed 
D. Bargery of Union Iron Works, and J. M. 
Deck, of Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co. 
Only elevator builder registering was George 
Saathoff. Fumigant salesman was B. W. Box- 
meyer. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., was represented by 
F. E. Benson. 


Farmers elevator managers and country grain 
dealers present included the following (arranged 
alphabetically, by towns); H. G. Gerdes, An- 
dres; Fred Stout, Ashkum; Theodore Reinders, 
Ashland; Paul Pratt, Armington; Samuel C. 
Bane, Atwood; 


Harry H. Roseman, Barnes; Louis J. Paulus, 
Burtonview; Robert R. Kohlman, Bryce; IS ly oe 
Morgan, Buckley; R. E. Wright, Baker; C. S. 
Reeser, Benson; Ed. Glennon, Bement; 


H. E. Henricks, Cerro Gordo; E. J. Steele, 
Cisco; Arthur F, Ramien, Cooksville; Homer G. 
Sturm, Cropsey; R. J. Hack, Cullom; 


Geo. A. Bkiss, Dalton City; H. T. Duffy, Den- 
ver; A. R. McClintock, Dallas City; Tivis E. 
Bilderback, Denver; Albert Olson, Dailey; Wil- 
liam F, Siemons, Del Rey; 


Wm. A. Komnick, Emden; Loren R. Larrick, 
Elwin; Henry Luhring, Frankfort; E. W. Bocke- 
witz, Farmersville; H. B. Steele, Fisher; W. R. 
Willeoxen, Fairview; 


James R. Herbert. Gifford; L. L. Worner, 
Green Valley; E. W. Miller, Galva; Lester 
Fielding, Hartsburg; R. V. Dewey, Henry; C. O. 
Snedeker, Ipava; 


Roy C. Bates, Kerrick; J. H. Zink, Kasbeer; 
G. A. Stremmel, Kings; J. Richard Grieve, Lon- 
don Mills; Chas. Gingerich, Loda; 


Arthur Dirst, Minooka; W. G. Nelson, Ma- 
comb; C. E. Roseman, Mackinaw; Geo. H. Walt- 
ers, Maquon; H. A. Gunther, Morton; Roy H. 
Jones, Monticello; Geo. S. Larrick, Milmine; El- 
mer Deansfeldt, Morris; Roy N. Phillips, No- 
komis; Ezra Marti, New Lenox; H. A. Joellen- 
beck, Okawyville; Thos. Woolston, Owaneco; 
Milton T. Sonntag, Plainfield; Leo M. Reiser, 
Pleasant Plains; Howard McWard, H. H. Steg- 


ing and H. M. Dewey, Pekin; Lee Nelson, Pen- 
field; Geo. J. Wasem, Patoka; R. E. Hunt, Put- 
nam; 

J. D. Harms, Richland; C. J. Roseman, Ran- 
dolph; M. L. Ewing, Rooks Creek; A, J. Torri, 
Seatonville; E. S. Brooke, Sycamore; E. T. 
Johnston, Sibley; Fred McClellan, Seneca; Glenn 
D. Marshall, Stronghurst; J. G. Andrews, 
Spires; J. D. Worsham, Sheldon; Stanley Spring- 
er, Stanford; W. E. Munson, Savoy; 


& 
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Marion Bird, Trivoli; Floyd Brown, Table 
Grove; Ben H. Carius, Tremont; Harry Taake, 
Troy; Clifford G. Lindsay, Tomlinson Siding; M. 
W. Sherman, Victoria; J. H. Schumacher, Ver- 
ona; 

Howard Smith, Walnut; George Bloomberg, 
Woodhull; W. W. Luhring, Weston; J. A. Little, 
Weedman; S. Oliver Gray, Woodland; Law- 
rence E. Roegge, Woodson; F. E. Barkley, York- 
ville. 


Statistics of Illinois Farmers 


Elevators 


By Harry HeEtser, Public Accountant 

Statistics taken from actual audit reports 
are submitted herewith showing the average 
condition of Farmers Elevators in Illinois for 
the year of 1941. 

Substantial increases are shown again in both 
volume and profits. 

Turnover shows an average increase of 25,505 
bushels. Grain sales show an increase of $71,- 
481. Mdse. sales show an increase of $6,162. 
The total increase in sales averages $77,643. 
The net profit above expenses shows an increase 
of $1,476. The net profit above expenses, de- 
preciation, and all charge offs, shows an increase 
of $1,983. 

Receivables show an increase of 7.67%. Mer- 
chandise sales show an increase of 17% which 
would probably be the reason for the increase in 
recievables but on the other hand the grain sales 
show an increase of 37% which should have 
enlarged the purchasing power of the patrons 
to such an extent as to overcome the increased 
merchandise receivables. 

Ninety per cent of the companies paid a cash 
dividend at an average of $1,692 per company. 


Comparison of Averages per Company 


ner. 
1939 1940 Decr. (—) 
$ 3,292.00 $ 3,212.00 —$ i 
9,213.00 10,252.00 + 1,039.00 
Total receiv. $ 12,505.00 $ 13,464.00 +$ 959.00 


Property cost $ 37,840.00 $ 40,115.00 +$ 2,275.00 
Reserve for depr. 17,960.00 19,075.00 + 1,115.00 


Net book value $ 19,880.00 $ 21,040.00 +$ 1,160.00 


Current assets $ 39,313.00 $ 58,063.00 +$18,750.00 
Liabilities 11,250.00 26,842.00 + 15,592.00 


Working cap. $ 28,063.00 $ 31,221.00 +$ 3,158.00 


Capital outstd. $ 22,348.00 $ 22,300.00 —$ 48.00 
Earned surplus 25,815.00 30,073.00 + 4,258.00 


Book net worth $ 48,163.00 $ 52,373.00 +$ 4,210.00 


Bk. val. of stock 215.50 $ 234.80 +$ 19.30 
Notes payable per 

borrowing co. $ 7,109.00 $ 8,893.00 +$ 1,184.00 
Bu. turnover 398,562 bu. 424,067 bu. +25,505 bu. 


Grain sales $192,659.00 $264,140.00 + $71,481.00 
Mdse. sales 36,267.00 42,429.00 + 6,162.00 


$228,926.00 $306,569.00 +$77,643.00 


Notes receiv. 
Accounts receiv. 


Gross sales 


Oper. exp. $ 9,644.00 $ 10,092.00 +$ 448.00 
Depreciation 1,372.00 1,409.00 + 37.00 
Bad accounts 555.00 564.00 + 9.00 
Totalexpense $ 11,571.00 $ 12,065.00 +$ 494.00 
Oper. exp., % 4.21% 3.30% — 91% 
Total exp., % ; 5.05% 3.94% — 1.11% 


Net profit above 


oper. exp. $ 8,692.00 $ 10,168.00 1,476.00 
Net profit above & 4 ee 


all 7 
eee $ 7,839.00 +$ 1,983.00 

per paying co. $ 5,121.00 $ 5,940.00 +$ 819.00 

Twenty-six per cent of the companies paid a 
patronage dividend at an average of $5,940 per 
paying company. 

About 30% of the companies have borrowed 
money. The increase in notes. payable is at- 
tributable to added investments in property and 
to the increased value of both grain and mer- 
chandise. ' 

The average investment in property and 
equipment is $40,115 per company whereas the 
average capital stock outstanding per company 
is $22,300. If each company started in business 
today on the basis of the stock outstanding and 
property investments it would be necessary to 
borrow $17,815 on the average to pay for the 
property and then another $31,221 would need 
to be borrowed to supply working capital. The 
funds provided for property and working cap- 


ital throughout the years are-as follows: Cap- 
ital stock, $22,300. Earned surplus, $30,073. 
Reserve for depreciation, $19,075. Total funds 
provided, $71,448. 

Illinois has two farmers elevators that han- 
dle over 1,000,000 bus. of grain annually; two 
more that handle over 750,000 bus. 


Farmers Forced to Plant 


Warning that benefit payments will be cut 
against those farmers who do not plant 80 per 
cent of their potato and peanut allotment and 
100 per cent of-their rice allotment was sent 


» out Feb..13-by the U. S. Department of Agri- 


culture. 

Deduction rates will be ten times the pay- 
ment rates. The Department announced Feb. 
16 that it would sell enough peanut seed to 
farmers to plant about 3,000,000 acres. 

Corn farmers may plant up to 130 per cent 
of their corn allotment without incurring deduc- 
tions in benefit payments other than those for 
corn. 

Wheat farmers whose acreage of this grain is 
destroyed by causes beyond their control may 
replace such acreage without incurring benefit 
deductions. . 


Increased Flaxseed Goals 

Officials estimate that an adequate supply of 
good flax seed is available, but shortages might 
develop in limited areas if orders for seed are 
not placed early enough to allow time to assem- 
ble seed, clean it, and redistribute it. The 1942 
goal calls for a 34 percent increase in flaxseed 
production. 

It is estimated that from 2,500,000 to 2,600,- 
000 bus. of cleaned seed will be required to 
seed the 1942 goal of 4,500,000 acres. 

The Secretary of Agriculture announced Jan. 
16 that the 1942 flaxseed price would be sup- 
ported by an 85 percent of parity loan, which 
would in no case be less than $2.10 per bushel, 
farm basis, with location and grade differentials. 
The 85 percent of parity on Jan. 15 was $2.10, 
or 15 cents per bushel more than the average 
farm price on that date. 

Tentative State production goals would in- 
crease the flax acreage in Minnesota from 1,440,- 
000 acres last year to 1,610,000; in North Dakota 
from 767,000 to 1,250,000 acres; in South Da- 
kota from 237,000 to 470,000 acres; in Montana, 
161,000 to 340,000 acres, and to varying degrees 
in other flaxseed producing states. 


Allan T. Sawyer, manager of the Chicago 
regional office of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, has resigned and will be suc- 
ceeded Mar. 1 by Chester D. Sturtevant, 
who was recently appointed chief of the 
small grains division of the C.C.C. 


The Federal Trade Commission in its an- 
nual report just issued states that during the 
fiscal year ended June 30 the Commission 
issued 357 complaints against companies, 
associations, or individuals, alleging various 
forms of unfair competition or unfair, de- 
ceptive, or other unlawful acts or practices, 
as compared with 331 complaints docketed 
during the last preceding fiscal year. These 
included 11 cases of alleged combination to 
fix and maintain prices, 6 cases of alleged 
combination and conspiracy in restraint of 
trade, 219 complaints charging misleading 
representation in advertisements, labels and 
otherwise, and 57 complaints alleging viola- 
tion of the Clayton Act. 


— 
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Minnesotans Ask for Prompt CCC Payments 


The war effort and how best it can be aided 
was the theme of each of the addresses made 
during the 35th annual meeting of the Farmers 
Elevator Ass’n of Minnesota, held in Minne- 
apolis, Feb. 17, 18, 19. Each of the sessions 
was well attended, another grain trade demon- 
stration of its realization of the important 
place it occupies in gaining ultimate victory. 

PRES. OSCAR OLSON, Truman, called 
the first session to order, and after stating the 
ass’n was closing the best year in its history, 
introduced Mayor Kline of Minneapolis, who 
extended the official welcome. Theo. Frederick- 
son, Murdock responded. 


L. H. PATTEN, Glencoe, read the reports 
of the ass’n’s five regional associations: Cen- 
tral Minnesota Grain Men’s Ass’n; Southern 
Minnesota Ass’n; Southeast Grain Men’s Ass’n; 
Western Grain Men’s Ass’n and the Lake Re- 
gions Ass’n. 

SEC’Y A. F. NELSON, Minneapolis: We 
have been endeavoring for some time to secure 
more equitable rates on warehouse bonds. The 
rules and regulatoins under which we are 
working were promulgated 20-25 years ago. 
Marketing conditions have changed, making 
unnecessary a bond as large as is now required. 


E. R. HEFLIN, Omaha, recounted the his- 
tory of the fidelity bond to adequately apply to 
employees of farmers co-operative elevators. 


SEC’Y NELSON presented his annual re- 
port from which the following is taken: 


Sec’y Nelson’s Report 


MEMBERSHIP.—Membership in the Ass’n has 
remained about the same as last year. While 
we have lost a few members who have sold out 
or discontinued business, we have gained a few 
new. members. There is one very noticeable 
fact—members are becoming more loyal and 
are using the various departments of the Ass’n 
more extensively. Our field men are trying to 
contact our members more frequently in order 
to advise them more thoroughly of the various 
Ass’n services. 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. — Nearly 20 
years ago the managers in Western Minnesota 
met semi-annually or oftener for a discussion 
among themselves of matters of interest per- 
taining to their operations. About 10 years ago 
a group of elevator operators organized the 
Western Grainmen’s Ass’n, which association is 
cosmopolitan in nature and anyone in the coun- 
try grain trade may be a member and partici- 
pate in their discussions. 

Later this Ass’n was instrumental in assist- 
ing to organize the Lake Regions Ass’n, the 
Central Ass’n, the Southern Ass’n and the S. E. 
Minnesota Ass’n. We work in close harmony 
with all 5 of the above Ass’ns. Most of them 
hold approximately 10 meetings a year.- As in- 
dictated above, these Regionals are| cosmopolitan 
in membership but do a yeoman’s work in se- 
curing sentiment on various matters affecting 
our industry and do a great deal towards edu- 
cating the country elevators in changes and 
new rulings pertaining to their operations. 


FIDELITY BONDS.—The average bond of 
our managers has decreased during the last 
years. In 1930 the average bond of a farmer 
elevator manager was nearly $4,000. During the 
depression many members thought it desirable 
to decrease this bond and the result is that at 
the present time, the average bond borders on 


$3,000. ; 

I would suggest at this time that our mem- 
bers check their amount of bond. It might be 
desirable to increase them inasmuch as during 
the last year we had losses exceeding $8,000 on 
one risk. 

REORGANIZATION.—During the year many 
companies have been assisted in re-organization 
work. Some of these companies organized in 


‘the early days were organized under old co-oper- 


These laws have since been re- 
many companies when renewing 
-orporate life, elected to come under the 
1 laws. ‘ 

BOARD MEETINGS.—Representatives of this 
Association have met during the year with 52 
boards of farmers’ elevators. We are sorry that 
conflicting dates made it impossible for us to 
ie all requests for attendance at board meet- 
ngs. 

AUDITING D RTMENT. — Seventy-six 
members were served during the year by this 
department. We hope to be in po ition next 
year to take care of more work by adding new 
auditors during the busy season. 

‘ASSOCIATION DEFENSE FUND.—A suit in 
Ohio, if decided adversely, will place every 


ative laws. 


member under the Wage and Hour Act. The 
State Association of Ohio has requested finan- 
cial assistance, if it becomes necessary to carry 
this case through the higher courts. 

We shall be happy and are prepared to co- 
operate, and will not need to tali vack on our 
members for additional assessments. 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT.—During the year 
we have handled many claims and secured re- 
funds for our members. This department has 
proven very satisfactory, and claims have often 
been collected that had been previously turned 
down in regular channels. A large number of 
claims that were outlawed could have brought 
refunds if these claims had been presented in 
time. i 

In my capacity as Secretary of your Associa- 
tion, I have personally attended, in addition to 
annual and board meetings, 9 conferences, 11 
regional meetings and 4 national meetings. 


Tuesday Afternoon Session 


HJALMAR PETERSON, Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission gave a brief 
history of the farmers elevators in the state, 
and stated that three of the first elevators or- 
ganized are still operating, those at Hazel Run, 
Sacred Heart and Watson. He presented the 
following statistics from his department: 247 
trucks were licensed and the owners bonded 
as truck grain buyers; 1,423 grain warehouse 
buyers licenses; 971 grain storage licenses; the 
total capacity of all warehouses is 47 million 
bushels; total of grain shipped for the year 
ending June 30, 1941 was: line elevators 33,000,- 
000 bushels; farmers elevators 62,000,000 
bushels; independent elevators 32,000,000 bus. ; 
mills, 2,500,000 bus. The number of each class 
of warehouse in operation during the year, to 
June 30, 1941 was: Independent elevators 448; 
line elevators 324; farmers elevators 297; 
mills 104. 


DON EDISON, Sec’y Iowa Farmers Elvtr. 
Ass’n, Fort Dodge, Ia., presented one of the 
most interesting features of the convention, the 
Rural Youth Discussion Contest, participated 
in by Chester Randolph, Ankeny, Ia., Glenn 
Miller, Clarion, Ia., and Gordon Hanson, Cedar 
Falls, Ia. Each of the boys was a regional 
winner in the Iowa contest, and each amazed 
the large audience with his oratorial ability and 
his knowledge of the subject: Agricultural Co- 
operatives’ Contribution to Democracy. The 
rapidity and thoroughness of their answers to 
the questions put to them clearly showed care- 
ful research. . 


LLOYD L. ULLYOT, Bank for Coopera- 
tives, St. Paul, spoke on Proper Distribution of 
Patronage Dividends. He said in part: The 
right of qualified ass’ns to establish exemptions 
from Federal income and certain other kinds of 
taxes is an important right accorded coopera- 
tives by Federal law. This right is predicated 
on the principle that a properly conducted co- 
operative has no profit and, therefore, is exempt 
from certain taxes that apply to private profit 
corporations and businesses. In other words, if 
an ass’n is organized and operated on a true 
cooperative basis, all of its earnings, after 
adequate and necessary reserves have been pro- 
vided, will be paid to producers as patronage 
dividends, and no net profits will remain to be 
taxed. However, the. ass’n seeking exemption 
must meet these requirements: It must be 
owned and patronized by producers of agricul- 
tural commodities; it must not do more busi- 
ness with non-members than .members; divi- 
dends on stock must be limited to 8% or the 
legal rate of the state,in which it is incorpo- 
rated, whichever is greater; members and non- 
members must be treated alike; it must keep 
permanent patronage records; purchases made 
for non-member, non-producers must not ex- 
ceed 15% of the total. 


Tuesday Evening Session 


JOHN W. EVANS, “Montevideo, was in 
charge of this session which discussed many 


subjects pertinent to the operation of a cooper- 
ative elevator. Attracting young men to the 
business was given considerable attention, the 
concensus being that the youth, in most in- 
stances, was not ready to come in, other inter- 
ests being more demanding; that when elected 
to boards they have shown little or no interest 
in the proceedings; that 4H boys have proved 
to be the more easily adaptable to the business. 
Income tax exemption was discussed, and the 
questions asked indicated many were making 
every effort to meet the requirements. Sec’y 
Nelson, Lloyd Nelson and Sam Morrison of the 
secretary’s office did the “experting.” 


Wednesday Breakfast Sessions 


E. B. SCHULTZ, Pine Island, acted as 
chairman of the managers’ breakfast session. 


W. H. PETERSON, supt. local warehouses, 
Minneapolis, discussed the warehouse law, and 
urged that more accurate reports be made, ex- 
plaining by so doing it would simplify the work 
of the commission and the operator and remove 
all obstacles to amicable relations. Mr. Peter- 
son related the working of the new trucking 
law, and how it was aiding the elevator opera- 
tor. He warned against acceptance of post- 
dated checks. 


C. P. BULL, director Weed and Seed Con- 
trol, Minneapolis, explained the new seed tag 
law and the new hybrid seed corn law. It was 
apparent much opposition against the seed tag 
law had been built up, but as Walter Green, 
Lakefield, stated: I came here to vigorously 
condemn this law, but after hearing the discus~- 
sion I am willing, and I think all should be to 
accept it and try it out for a year. After that 
time if we find it is not workable, we can 
request a change, based on the year’s tryout. 
Senator Ladine, elevator operator at Bethel, a 
co-sponsor of the bill, was presented. 


THE OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
Breakfast session was under the chairmanship 
of A. W. Berg, Barnesville. 


H. METZGER, pres. Bank for Cooperatives, 
St. Paul, gave a brief outline of the functions 
of the Bank, he stated in part: The farmers of 
this country have been asked to increase their 
production. The machinery for getting this 
increased production of the various crops has 
been set up with national, state and county 
quotas. The national 1942 quotas, in terms of 
1936-1940 average production, call for, among 
other items, 7% increase in corn, 17% in oats, 
103% in soybeans for beans, and a large in- 
crease in flax. On the other side of the ledger 
the program calls for a decrease of 33% in 
wheat. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEAR CLUB 


This club made up of members of the farm- 
erss elevators who have served or have been 
members for at least twenty-five years, was 
organized three years ago. This group meets 
annually at the time of the annual convention 
of the ass’n. Theo. Frederickson presided. 
F. S. Betz, Chicago, reviewed the history of 
the farmers elevator movement from the be- 
ginning, and stated its conception and opera- 
tion, its purposes and policies. The records of 
the club were destroyed in the fire which razed 
the Farmers Elevator, Litchfield. Manager Geo. 
Skeim was sec’y of the Club. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session 


F. PEAVEY HEFFELFINGER, Minne- 
apolis, chairman National Grain Trade Coun- 
cil, who always has an important message for 
any grain trade gathering, gave an interesting 


resumé of the Council’s activities and of the 


grain trade’s part in the war effort. 


LUCIAN STRONG, pres. Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis, in his talk on Priorities indi- 
cated they have been giving him more than 
passing concern, and explained what elevator 
operators must do to secure repairs and new 
equipment. He emphasized that priority orders 
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are essential and must be acceptable before ma- 
terial can be secured, and urged that a copy of 
the law be secured and studied. As an exam- 
ple of what the trade may expect, Mr. Strong 
cited the case of a town in which two feed 
mills are located. If one mill breaks down, he 
may be refused repairs or a new mill, and told 
to have his grinding done by his competitor. 


CLARENCE HENRY, Chicago Board of 
Trade, gave his opinion of the Rio Conference 
and its relation to trade. He forecasted a long 
war and stated that what we now know as sur- 
pluses will turn into shortages. He said: We 
are prone to believe that Argentine corn is of 
great concern, but it is not when you take into 
consideration that Roumania is second to the 
U. S. in corn production, and that its crop is 
not as large as that of Illinois. You may think 
that the corn crops of 1940 and 1941 were 
large, but they are not as large in comparison 
with 10 year averages of some years back, and 
bear in mind they can be reduced easily and 
quickly to the vanishing point. Our hemi- 
sphere’s territory is almost as large as that of 
the Axis powers and has more supplies for 
peace and war. This is an important factor in 
guaranteeing the success of America in the 
present conflict. Here are a few interesting 
figures: The United States produces 36% of 
the world’s wheat, the Axis 11%; 70% of the 
cotton, the Axis .036; 70% of the petroleum, 
the Axis .06%. You can rest assured that when 
full production gets behind the war effort there 
will be no doubt of the outcome. After the 
war we will make better use of our economic 
power than we did after World War I. 


E. E. HOWLAND, CCC, Minneapolis, dis- 
cussed changes in the 1942 county grain pro- 
gram, and called attention to the fact that in- 
creased farm production must be carried out 
in the face of an acute shortage of farm help, 
and the difficulty in securing farm equipment. 
He said: Farmers have met emergencies be- 
fore and will again. They must pay more atten- 
tion to the rations fed milch cows, so that milk 
production can be increased. Elevator operators 
have a definite place in this program of in- 
creased farm production. They can promote the 
feeding of better feed, the planting of better 
seed, 


Thursday Morning Session 


This session was given over to the Farmers 
Cooperative Elevator Service Ass’n, I. B. Sco- 
ville, Hendrom, presiding. 


TOM G. DYER, Des Moines, gave one of 
his inspiring talks, pointing out that the demands 
for increased production calls for greater and 
better salesmanship, and that it is up to the 
elevator operator to sel] the feed that farmers 
should have to increase their milk, meat and 
poultry production, and not leave it to the 
farmer to ask for it. He urged that all produce 
more feed, more economically. 


STANLEY FOLSOM, Minneapolis, read an 
informative paper on Seeds which is published 
elsewhere in this number. 


GEO. W. SMITH, Minneapolis, reviewed the 
Oil and Soybean Meal situation, stating that the 
oil meal production was sold to April, that the 
soybean meal market will continue firm and 
production sold far ahead. He called attention 
to the bag shortage, and suggested that buyers 
of bagged material keep control of the bags for 
further use; that conditions will become so seri- 
ous that shippers of meal will sack it if bags 
are furnished by the buyer, if this cannot be 
done meal will be shipped in bulk. 


_L. H. PATTEN covered the country feed 
situation giving figures showing stocks on hand; 


increased acreage for 1942; relation between 
feed prices; demand. 
Final Session 
P. J. E. PETERSON, Truman, read the 


following resolutions which were adopted: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY MINNESOTA 
FARMERS’ ELEVATORS 


RESOLVED, that we pledge our continued 
cooperation as a body of agricultural producers 
that we may render the most efficient aid in 
standing behind the men behind the guns in 
our new war of such incomprehensive propor- 
tions, that we may do our full share in prose- 
cuting the war to a successful conclusion for 
the preservation of our free institutions and the 
continuance of democratic principles of govern- 
ment. 

PROMPT C.C.C. SETTLEMENTS 


WHEREAS, there is a considerable delay in 
the settlement of legitimate claims for storage, 
re-delivery, re-conditioning and handling 
charges that arise out of the operations of the 
Uniform Warehouse Agreement, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that we request the officials of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to use their 
best offices to the end that such claims may be 
brought to a prompt settlement when due. 

WITHHOLD C.C.C. GRAIN 

WHERBEAS, the President of the United 
States has requested the dairy interests to in- 
crease production to meet the demands of the 
present crisis, 

RESOLVED, that we petition the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to withhold from the market 
the grain in its possession so that the privately 
owned feed wheat may be profitably placed on 
the market. 

METHODS OF MOISTURE TESTING 

WHEREAS, the present methods of moisture 
testing employed by the State inspection de- 
partments of Minneapolis and Duluth vary 
greatly between the tests made by country ele- 
vators, 

RESOLVED, that this convention respectfully 
petition the inspection departments of the re- 
spective cities to use the old inspection method 
to avoid these variations. 

REDUCE CHARGE ACCOUNTS 

WHEREAS, economic conditions are such at 
the present time that make it more favorable 
for the collection of accounts and also a good 
opportunity to transact business more nearly 
on a cash basis to avoid increasing charge 
accounts, 

RESOLVED, that we recommend that mem- 
ber companies take steps to increase their 
working capital to the end that they may be 
prepared to meet economic conditions. that will 
follow the war, 

We recommend that every member company 
secure Defense Bonds as its finances permit. 


Other resolutions suggested a change in the 
time of the business session; endorsement of a 
youth program within the ass’n; thanks to all 
persons, firms and organizations contributing 
to the success of the convention. 

Election of Directors resulted in the re-elec- 
tion of A. F. Nelson, Theo. Frederickson and 
O. A. Olstad, for a three year term. 

At the directors meeting the following offi- 
cers were re-elected: pres. Oscar Olson; vice 
pres. H. A. Fredrickson, Windom; treas. J. E. 
Brin, Stewartville; A. F. Nelson, sec’y. 

Adjourned sine die. 


The Banquet 


The SRO sign was out, every available spot 
in the immense ball room was occupied. Fol- 


Officers, Farmers Elevator Ass'n of Minnesota, 
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lowing the meal the guests were entertained 
with several acts of vaudeville, and then listened 
to the words of wisdom?? and nonsense spoken 
by Axel Christensen. Dancing followed and 
continued to late hour. 


Exhibits 


exhibited its new hybrid 
succoutash separator and 


Hart-Carter Co. 
seed corn machine, 
flax machine. 

Superior Separator Co. had on display its new 
elevator machine, offering prizes for a name for 
the machine. 

Seedburo Equipment Co. exhibited a: Steinlite 
Moisture Tester as well as many other of its 
line of testing and grading equipment. 

Harry Hanson was in charge of the booth 
Faro jointly by the Day Co. and Innis, Speiden 


Howe Scale Co. exhibited a grain scale beam 
with Weightograph. 

Roskamp Huller Co. had an oat huller on 
display. 

J. H. Fisch Co, showed photographs of many 
of the elevators the company has erected or 


moved. 


A Cleaner was displayed by A. T. Ferrell Co. 


Convention Notes 


Joe Soweigh equipped the weary with Soweigh 
Scale Co. canes. 

Art Larson, Hallet & Carey Co. is doing a 
great work, explaining insect infestation in de- 
tail and how to combat it. His display of 
grains and grain parasites is an interesting fea- 
ture at these conventions. 

The grain commission firms were lavish en- 
tertainers. Lunch and —— was available in 
many of the rooms at all times. 

Grain elevator builders represented were: T. 
E. Ibberson Co., Hogenson Const. Co.; Roy 
Patterson; Hartung Co., Younglove Construc- 
tion Co. 

Machinery supply firms represented were: 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
Gerber Sheet Metal Works, R. R. Howell Co., 
Cleland Mfg. Co. 

The Mill Mutuals provided the identification 
badges. 

Tri-State Grain Dealers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
was represented by Elmer Evenson. 

Visiting ass’n officials were: Pres. Jacobs and 
Sec’y Anderson, South Dakota Farmers Eleva- 
tor Ass’n; Pres. Albright, Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass’n of North Dakota. 

The Ibberson Headache Tablets, passed out 
freely each morning, made the day more bear- 
able for many. 

Each session was preceded by motion pic- 
tures. The projector was operated by Lloyd 
Nelson. 

The registration reached 1234, the largest in 
the history of the ass’n. 
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H. A. Frederickson, Windom, Vice Pres.; J. E. Brin, Stewartville, Treas.; Oscar A. Olson, Truman, 
Pres., and A. F. Nelson, Minneapolis, Sec’y. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


ARKANSAS 


DeWitt, Ark—The DeWitt’ Co-operative 
Buyers Ass'n recently installed a new Steinlite 
Moisture Meter at its elevator. 


CALIFORNIA 


Malin, Cal—The Malin Feeding Co. is build- 
ing a modern, up-to-date cattle feeding plant 
south of here. 

San Francisco, Cal—Korinel Laboratories has 
moved into its new plant in South San Francisco 
and is in full operation there. 


Los Banos, Cal—Sam Hamburg, West Side 
farmer, is building a grain elevator on property 
along the Southern Pacific Railroad right of 
way near Fourth St. The elevator will have a 
handling capacity of 5,000 tons of grain, will be 
70 x 70 ft., 40 ft. high, and cost about $25,000. 
A truck scale will be installed with other up- 
to-date equipment. Hamburg stated his 1942 
grain plantings involve 5,000 acres and that his 
anticipated crop will be handled in bulk. He 
will haul the grain to the elevator in his own 
trucks. 


CANADA 


Ft. William, Ont—A number of farmers 
feeding wheat in western and central Ontario 
are trading Ontario winter wheat for western 
wheat and making 25c to 30c a bushel on the 
deal, according to advices reaching the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture. The Ontario wheat 
being exchanged is going to the millers for 
pastry flour, it is stated. 

Winnipeg, Man—The maximum price of yel- 
low corn 15 per cent moisture during the basic 
period (Sept. 15 to Oct. 11, 1941) as defined by 
the Canadian Wheat Board, acting as adminis- 
trator on behalf of the Wartime Prices & Trade 
Board, is given as $1.20 per bushel deliv- 
ered Montreal, basic domestic freight rates. 
This means that the maximum price at ship- 
ping points in Ontario and Western Canada 
will be $1.20 per bushel less the domestic rail 
freight charges at Montreal. For hybrid white 
corn a premium up to.10c per bushel over yel- 
low corn may be paid. The board also has 
defined the maximum price during the basic 
period of No. 1 feed screenings as $21.50 per 
ton, and refuse screenings as $13.50 per ton at 
Fort William-Port Arthur or any point in the 
prairie provinces. In districts where it is nec- 
essary to ship in feed, regulations previously 
issued will apply to screenings, and application 
must be made to W. J. Brooking, assistant sales 
manager, the Canadian Wheat Board, 423 Main 
Street, Winnipeg, giving full particulars. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Colo.—The Intermountain Elevator 
recently installed a new Steinlite Moisture 
Tester. 


Rocky Ford, Célo.—A new feed grinder and 
mixer has been installed at the Wolf’s Pre- 
mium Feed Store, which now is equipped to do 
any kind of custom grinding or to mix special 
feed formulas. 

Wellington, Colo—The Fort Collins flour 
mill elevator, subsidiary of the Colorado Mill 
& Elvtr. Co., was damaged by fire Jan. 29. The 
blaze, which followed conveyor shafts to the 
upper portion of the structure, was discovered 
by George Steinmetz, manager. 


Lamar, Colo.—A 16x20 ft. addition is being 
added to the office building of the Denver 
Alfalfa Milling Co. to house the sales and 
traffic department. 


Wray, Colo—J. S. Parker has returned to 
the post of manager of the Farmers Union Co- 
operative elevator, resuming his duties in that 
capacity Jan. 1. Since his resignation from 
the position last March he had been with the 
Fred M. Smith Grain Co. at Denver. 


ILLINOIS 


Dailey (Penfield p. o.), Ill—The Dailey 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. has installed a seed cleaner. 


Zearing, Ill—The Green Oak Elevator has 
installed a new Steinlite Moisture Meter. 


Arthur, I1l—Howard Huckelberry recently 
purchased the -Arthur Coal & Feed Co. from 
A. L. Fulfer. 


Patoka, [1l—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 
elevator was damaged by high winds recently. 
The loss was small. 


Savanna, Ill—George Winter was named 
manager of the Woodbine Feed Ass’n at the 
recent annual meeting. 


Bement, Ill—Edward Glennon was reappoint- 
ed manager of the Bement Grain Co. elevator 
at the company’s recent annual meeting. 


Morton, Ill—The Farmers Co-operative 
Grain & Coal Co., reports Mgr. Guenther, has 
installed a Tag Electric Moisture Tester. 


Chester, Ill—The accounting department of 
the H. C. Cole Milling Co. has been moved to 
new quarters in the First National Bank Bldg. 


Anna, Iil—The Anna Flour & Feed Co. has 
installed a Sidney Sheller & Boot, complete 
bucket elevator and new style rolling screen 
cleaner. 


Shipman, Ill—Kenneth Breitwiser was ap- 
pointed manager of the Shipman Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co., succeeding William Alward who re- 
signed. Eldon Kahl was named assistant man- 
ager. 

Mendota, I!l—The death of William B. Page, 
62, Jan. 26, was unexpected, he having been 
seriously ill only a short time. Mr. Page was 
widely known to the grain trade, being of the 
brokerage firm of Page & Kraft. 


Beware! 


Notwithstanding we have frequently warned 
our readers of the sharp practices of unau- 
thorized subscription solicitors, a number of 
swindlers using different names, but having 
no certificate of authority from us, continue 
to collect money for the Journals without ever 
being in our employ or having authority to 
represent us in any capacity. Calling on 
grain dealers, they always know that your 
subscription has expired and urge an imme- 
diate renewal for a long term. Your bank 


should credit your account with all forged 
checks and return them to the agency pre- 
senting them for payment. Any information 
which will assist in stopping the swindling 
practices of these sharpers will be most 
gratefully received. 
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Minonk, Ill—R. B. Stoddard, 72, who owned 
and operated elevators here and at Chatsworth 
for almost half a century, passed away Feb. 8 
at his home here. Cause of death was cancer. 


Plano, Ill—The Plano Farmers Grain Co. at 
its recent annual meeting did not give a banquet 
for stockholders as had been its custom in past 
years, but donated the money it would cost to 
the Red Cross and Salvation Army. 


Stonington, Ill—The Stonington Co-opera- 
tive Grain Co. will move the south elevator 
building from its site east of the Wabash Rail- 
road to a location just south of the present 
elevator on the west side of the tracks. 


Prophetstown, Ill—The Rock River Lum- 
ber & Grain Co. is building a feed storage 
building just west of its grain elevator. The 
new structure will be 20x100 ft. in size and 
have a storage capacity of 10 cars of feed. 


Chatsworth, Ill—The R. B. Stoddard eleva- 
tor here has been taken over by F. L. Living- 
ston, who will operate it under the name, The 
Livingston Grain Co. Mr. Livingston has been 
manager at the elevator for the last 15 years. 


Minonk, I1l—The R. B. Stoddard elevator 
has been ‘taken over by Leffers & McCully, a 
partnership between John ‘Leffers and W. D. 
McCully. Mr. Leffers will be the active man- 
ager. He was associated for 30 years with Mr. 
Stoddard, who passed away Feb. 8. 


Spring Valley, Ill—Cargill, Inc., recently 
purchased from Henry W. Maurer, La Salle, 
a tract of land on the south bank of the Illinois 
River just west of the new Spring Valley 
bridge, and it is reported, plans are being for- 
mulated for construction of a grain elevator. 

Paris, Ill—A verdict in favor of the Van 
Zant Grain Co. was returned in circuit court 
Feb. 14, against the Commerce Insurance Go. 
and William A. Hardy. The suit was brought 
by the insurance company for the collection of 
damages paid Mr. Hardy, their client, following 
an accident on the Brocton-Horace road in 
1939, with one of the VanZant trucks. 

Champaign, Ill—The state championship in 
the 10-acre corn-growing contest went to Paul 
H. Peabody of Edinburg, who grew 171.01 
bus. an acre at a cost of $335.93. William 
Woods of Bellflower had the highest yield of 
174.32 bus. an acre, but Peabody bested him on 
cost and quality. The 10-acre soybean con- 
test, held for the first time, was won by Paul 
Wessenbecker, Mt. Pulaski, who grew 50.73 
bus. an acre at a cost of $252.20—P. J. P. 


Cullum, I1l1—The Cullom Co-operative Grain 
Co. started operations of its elevator Feb. 4, 
three months to the day from the time its for- 
mer elevator was destroyed by fire on Nov. 4, 
1941. The new elevator, constructed by George 
Saathoff, is thoroughly modern thruout. It is 
37x38 ft. and contains nine bins, 56 ft.; the 
height of the entire building is 80 ft., com- 


pletely sheathed in steel and_ electrically 
equipped thruout. It has a capacity of 45,000 
bus. 


Edwardsville, I11—The reconstructed elevator 
of the A. & B. Feed & Seed Store, damaged 
by fire last March, is in full operation. The 
enlarged buildings have approximately one- 
third more floor space, and have been equipped 
with the latest type machinery for grinding 
and mixing feed and grain handling. Seed 
cleaning will also be a feature, a modern seed 
cleaner having been installed for servicing all 
field seed and especially clover, alfalfa, soy- 
beans and cow peas. 
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CHICAGO NOTES 
The American Corn Millers Federation will 
hold its annual meeting Apr. 28 at the Mor- 
rison Hotel. 


John Klingelhofer, 77, a retired hay and 
grain dealer, was fatally injured in a fall at 
his home Feb. 17. 

Philip R. O’Brien, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and Arthur F. Lindley will 
represent the exchange on the National Grain 
Trade Council. 


The Ass’n of Grain Commission Merchants 
officers for the ensuing year, named by the 
board of managers Feb. 19, are the same as 
last year: Alfred W. Mansfield, pres.; R. L. 
Combs, vice pres., and Ralph Brown, sec’y- 
treas. 


Both amendments to the rules of the Board 
of Trade on soybean deliveries were adopted, 
No. 1 by 306 to 272, and No. 2 by 310 to 273. 
The Cash Grain Ass’n opposed the amendments 
to Rule 292 as working to the disadvantage of 
producers and country shippers. The proces- 
sors were said to favor the change. 

Bert A. Davis, 50, a wheat broker for Lamson 
Bros. & Co., and a member of the Board of 
Trade for 26 years, died Feb. 20 in his home 
at Elmhurst. Mr. Davis was a director of the 
Elmhurst National Bank and a member of the 
Union League Club of Chicago. Funeral sery- 
ices were held Feb. 23, with interment at Elm- 
hurst. 

The following have been elected to member- 
ship in the Board of Trade: Arthur C. Cable, 
Farwell Winston, James M. Welches, George 
J. Martin, and Sidney M. Levi, Chicago; Henry 
U. Harris, Newton C. Eblen, New York; Her- 
man A. Jeub, Minneapolis; Roy C. Craft, Men- 
dota, Ill.; Talmadge E. Decker, Brockton, IIl.; 
Francis W. Bartlett, Jr., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Herman L. Buehler, Hinsdale, Ill.; Arthur 
McKinley, Omaha, Neb.; Hollie N. Oakley, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; William H. Flentye, Au- 
rora, Ill. 


INDIANA 


Williams, Ind—The Adams County Farm 
Bureau has appointed Owen Carrier, formerly 
located at Dixon, Ind., as manager, succeeding 
Wm. Houk.—A. E. L. 
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Syracuse, Ind—The Stiefel Grain Co. has 
enlarged its office into a salesroom, with poul- 
try supplies, inoculation, seeds and feed dis- 
plays neatly arranged. 

Claypool, Ind—Herbert Clark is new man- 
ager of Layer Bros. Elevator, replacing Ar- 
thur Mathews who is now employed at Am- 
munition. Depot, Kingsbury, Ind. 

Lafayette, Ind.—Leonard L. Duncan has re- 
tired as manager of Lamson Bros. grain offices 
in the Lafayette Loan & Trust Bldg., and has 
moved to his farm near Crawfordsville. 


Snow Hill, Ind—The Snow Hill Grain Co. 
has completed the improvements consisting of 
an addition to its feed mill, 12x24x12 ft., 
equipped with overhead bins; two-ton mixer 
and several new motors.—A. E. L. 

Rensselaer, Ind—Lawson & Switzer have 
opened a feed department at their new loca- 
tion on highway 114 and have installed grind- 
ing and mixing equipment. They also added 
a complete line of Master Mix feeds. 

Brook, Ind—Wm. S. Cunningham, 76, en- 
gaged in the grain merchandising business here 
for many years prior to his retirement, died 
Feb. 16 in the Jasper County Hospital, Rens- 
selaer, where he had been a patient for about 
two weeks, 


Terhune (Sheridan R. F. D. 1), Ind—The 
Wallace Grain Co. elevator was threatened by 
fire recently when an overheated stove in the 
feed office set fire to some bags and the floor 
around the stove. The blaze was beaten out by 
employees with bags before the firemen from 
Sheridan arrived. 


Coatsville, Ind—A bulk hominy bin and corn 
crib is being built at the Coatsville Elvtr. & 
Feed Co. elevator. The bulk hominy bin is 
14x15 ft., 24 ft. high, built so that trucks can 
load without any scooping. The corn crib is 
32x15 ft, 24 ft. high, and will be filled by 
an ear corn conveyor. 


Lochiel (Fowler, R.F.D. 1), Ind—Joseph 
Anthony Stone, 62, manager of the Lochiel 
Farmers Elevator and widely known in grain 
circles thruout this section, died in the St. 
Elizabeth Hospital, Lafayette, Feb. 14, where 
he had been a patient for a week. Death was 
attributed to a heart ailment. 

Patoka, Ind—Gordon Byron Bingham, 75, 
who for many years had been manager of the 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., grain elevator, died re- 
cently, following illness of one, week. Burial 
was in the Patoka cemetery with Masonic hon- 
ors. He was born in Gibson County and spent 
his entire life in the county—W.B.C. 


Fort Wayne, Ind—The Northeastern Indi- 
ana Hay & Grain Dealers Ass’n will hold its 
regular dinner meeting in the Wayne Hotel 
March 9, 7:00 p. m. Edwin H. Koeneman, 
C.P.A., will be the evening’s speaker, his sub- 
ject, “Taxes and More Taxes.” All persons 
of the grain and feed trade are cordially in- 
vited to attend. | 

Decatur, Ind.—The solvent division of the 
Central Soya Co. will construct a flour mill for 
the production of soybean flour, to be ready 
for operations about April 1, D. W. McMillen, 
board chairman, recently announced. The build- 
ing will be erected south of the toasting plant, 
of concrete, and will be 65x32 ft. in size, five 
stories high, containing approximately 5,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space. 


IOWA 


Dougherty, Ia—Tyden Feed & Livestock Co. 
recently installed a new pelleting machine. 
Morrison, Ia—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently installed a Steinlite Moisture Tester. 
Hudson, Ia—The Hudson Lumber & Grain 
Co. has installed a Steinlite Moisture Tester. 
Farragut, Ia—The Farmers Co-operative EI- 
evator has purchased a new 44-ft., 40-ton scale. 


The GRE. s1ERS.JOURNAL 


Clarksville, Ia—The C. C. Green & Son ele- 
yvator office roof was damaged by a small fire 
Feb. 1. 

Akron, Ia—The Farmers Co-operative Co. 
has wrecked the cement storage bins used for 
coal storage. 

Ft. Atkinson, Ia—Wiest Bros, recently in- 
stalled an 80-h.p. diesel engine to supplement 
their present water power. 

Faulkner, Ia—Jacob Schachterle, 86, father 
of Chas. Schachterle, who operated an elevator 
here for several years is dead.—A.G.T. 

Jefferson, Ia—Frank Milligan, for many 
years in the grain business here, is in Methodist 
Hospital recovering from a heart attack. 

Akron, Ia—John H. Ernest, Sr., 53, for the 
last 17 years manager of the Farmers Co-op. 
Grain Co., was killed in an auto accident on 
Jan. 26. ; 

Auburn, Ia—Donald J. Schleisman, employed 
at the Wernimont Bros. Grain Co. elevator, and 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Underberg were married 
Feb. 16. aoe 

Hawarden, Ia—Business is very good, hope it 


continues. Lots of cattle, hog and poultry feed 
moving.—G. Keizer, mgr., Northwest Iowa 
Seed Co. 


Coon Rapids, Ia—We expect to build a 45,- 
000-bu. ear corn crib annex to our south ele- 
vator.—Wm. Grettenberg, Wm. Grettenberg 
Grain Co. 

Riverside, Ia—F. W. Schnoebelen has moved 
his feed and produce business to his cold stor- 
age locker building near the Rock Island Rail- 
road depot. 

Richards, Ia—Ewald Boettcher, manager of 
the Richards Elvtr. Co. elevator, and Miss 
Lorna Schoepke of Rockwell City were mar- 
ried Feb. 1. 

Palmer, Ia—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has in- 
stalled a new air compressor (Curtis) and 
manlift. J. C. Kintz supplied material and 
did the work. 


Sioux City, Ia—The city dock commission 
is studying plans for the proposed erection of 
a grain storage elevator. J. C. Mullaney heads 
the commission. 

Ossian, Ia—John Joster who recently pur- 
chased the Wiltgen feed mill, has taken posses- 
sion of the business and moved his family here 
from Elkport, Ia. 

Rockwell City, Ia—Harry Kleemeier, owner 
of the Quality Seed Store, has installed feed 
grinding and mixing equipment and will carry 
a full line of poultry and livestock feeds. 

Missouri Valley, Ia—Joe Guinan has re- 
sumed his work at the Loveland Elvtr. Co. 
elevator after being absent for several weeks, 
ill of pneumonia. 

Davenport, Ia—Max Boetger, operator of 
the Max Boetger Rye Mill, recently filed bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, listing liabilities at $10,- 
583.37 and assets at $10,287.42. Exemption is 
asked on $1,757.82. 

Jolley, Ia—John E. Swanson is new mana- 
ger of the Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. Co., 
taking up his new duties about Feb. 15. He 
formerly was employed at Gowrie, Ia., in the 
E. J. Bruntlett grain office. 

Fenton, Ia—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. will in- 
stall new belt and cups and electric head drives 
in both of its elevators, and a new shipping- 
out scale, a new steel loading-out spout and 
major repairs in its main elevator to put the 
plant in efficient shape to handle the 1942 crop. 
The J. H. Fisch Co, has the contract. 


WILLIAM OLSON & CO. 
Certified Public Accountant 


Specialized in Auditing 
Grain Elevator Companies 
So. East National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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Paullina, la—The Farmers Grain & Supply 
Co. has moved into its new modern office build- 
ing. A new 30-ton scale was installed there. 


Hanna, Ia—Miss Ella Gross who has been 
an active member in the office of Hanna Lum- 
ber & Grain Co. for 11 years, resigned Feb. 1. 
Her associates in the office write “We are lis- 
tening for wedding bells.” 


Greenfield, Ia—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. 
Co. was visited by thieves Feb. 15th. Safe- 
crackers broke into the office, opened the safe 
and stole between $150 and $200 in cash and 
about $400 in checks——A.G.T. 


Blencoe, Ia—The Blencoe Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
set another record for business in the year just 
closed, the total gross income for the elevator 
during the year being $25,881.69. John Hen- 
ricks is manager of the elevator. 


Barnes City, la—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
installed a new rubber covered belt, new Nu- 
Hy Elevator Cups, roller bearing on leg and 
manlift and other improvements. J. C. Kintz 
supplied material and did the work. 


Ventura, Ia—Lester Hansen of Clear Lake 
has been appointed manager of the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. to succeed W. J. Leonard, retired. 
He will begin his new duties March 1—Art 
Torkelson with Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Northwood, Ia—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. at 
its recent annual meeting authorized its man- 
ager, H. H. Douglass, to purchase a $500 de- 
fense bond out of the company’s surplus. A net 
gain of profits of $3,132.09 for the year was 
shown. 


State Center, Ia—George Mead, 78, over 
30 years identified with grain and coal trade 
here, died Feb. 16. He had suffered a stroke 
in July, 1937, and never fully recovered. For 
three weeks before his death he had been 
bed fast. 


Sioux City, Ia—Bradley Skeels, formerly of 
the grain and seed division of the department 
of agriculture at Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
transferred ‘to the local office. He will be 
assisted by Robert H. Martin, grain super- 
visor here. 


Sioux City, Ia—Sixty-five employes of the 
Sioux City Grain Exchange enjoyed a “get- 
together” party at the Elks Club the evening 
of Feb. 11. A. P. Meyers, exchange presi- 
dent, presided. Dinner preceded the showing 
of motion pictures. ’ 


Alta, Ia—The Farmers Elvtr. & Supply Co. 
entertained at Farmers Night at the Roxy The- 
atre the evening of Feb. 24. The house was 
filled to capacity, free tickets being distributed 
while seating capacity lasted. An enjoyable pro- 
gram of varied featurés was présented and a 
$25 Defense Bond as well as other prizes 
awarded. Edgar Schuelke is manager of the 
elevator, 


Rudd, Ia—The Farmers Co-operative Co. at 
its recent annual meeting burned its mortgage. 
The company was organized 42 years ago. Don 
Edison, Fort Dodge, sec’y of the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass’n of Iowa, was present and ad- 
dressed the meeting. A lunch of sandwiches, 
rolls, doughnuts and coffee was served at noon. 
Homer Burcham has been manager of the ele- 
vator the last six and one-half years and Keith 
Stiles is second man. 


; Webster City, Ia—Grain grading and qual- 
ity improvement schools were conducted this 
month in north central and northwest Iowa. On 
Feb. 26 a school will be held here for Hamilton 
County. Soy beans, flax, oats and barley are 
subjects covered. Willis Combs, Chicago, rep- 
resenting the U.S.D.A. Extension Service; H. 
A. Harlow, Federal Grain Supervisor, Cedar 
Rapids; D. E. Western, agriculturist, Quaker 
Oats Co., and representatives of the Iowa State 
College Extension Service are conducting the 
school. On Feb. 18 it was held at Cherokee, 
Lewis Hotel; Feb. 19, Sioux County; Feb. 
23, Algona; Feb. 24, Dickinson County; and 
Feb. 25, Lyon County. 


Carroll, Ia—vVirgil W. Welp of Haverhill, 
who, with his father, E. O. Welp, have owned 
and operated the Brinkman elevator since last 
November as the V. W. Welp Grain Co., re- 
cently sold the business back to its former 
owner and Leo Brinkman will once more man- 
age the elevator. 


Iowa City, Ia—A dinner meeting will be 
held here Feb. 26 at Hotel Jefferson, the sec- 
ond of a series of district meetings scheduled 
for this spring by Western Grain & Feed Ass’n. 
Harry Dean is in charge of arrangements. Non- 
member friends are cordially invited to attend 
these meetings where a large portion of the 
time will be devoted to open forum discussions 
of present day issues. A similar meeting, the 
first of the series, was held Feb. 25 at Mt. 
Pleasant. 


KANSAS 


Kinsley, Kan—The Miller Grain Co. has in- 
stalled a seed germinator. 


Ibberson Finds 
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Bucklin, Kan.—The Midwest Grain Co. eleva- 
tor was slightly damaged by fire on Feb. 3. 

Wakefield, Kan—We are increasing our feed 
mill capacity by installing a larger hammer 
mill and other equipment.—Wakefield Farmers 
Co-op. Ass’n. ' 

Bremen, Kan.—Henry Duever recently. re- 
tired as manager of the Bremen Farmers Union 
Co-op, Ass’n elevator after 18 years service, 
and thas been succeeded by Edward Brennecke. 

Coolidge, Kan.—Sullivan Bros., Grain, Ulys- 
ses, Kan., have added 35,000 bus. additional stor- 
age capacity to their local plant, of which Gene 
Cain is manager, giving them 110,000 bus. in 
their federally licensed elevator. 


LaCrosse, Kan.—The LaCrosse Grain Co., 
Peter A. Herrman, owner, opened for business 
early this month. Jacob Depperschmidt, for- 
merly of the Farmers Union, is manager. The 
new concern has an operating agreement with 
the Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, and 
Mr. Depperschmidt stated is equipped to handle 
cash or storage grain in unlimited quantities. 
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Stafford, Kan.—The air compressor tank in 
the Stafford Grain & Supply Co. elevator blew 
up early in February. No one was injured. 

Rosalia, Kan.—The 7,000-bu. elevator and 
warehouse and contents of the J. B. Marshall 
Grain Co. was destroyed by fire the night of 
Feb. 5. The loss, estimated at about $10,000, is 
partially covered by insurance. The elevator 
was built about two years ago. 

Baldwin City, Kan—B. C. Christopher & 
Co. have purchased the Baldwin Elvtr. Co. 
business from Mrs. Bob McDaniels, who will 
continue the business as manager. Mrs. Mc- 
Daniels purchased the elevator about a year 
and a half ago from J. C. Wilson. 

Dodge City, Kan.—Sec’y J. F. Moyer of the 
Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Ass’n, calls 
attention to the fact that the new grain bushel- 
age tax law in Kansas, which became effective 
Mar. 2, 1941, requires reports for only 10 
months on March 1, covering grain handled 
from Mar. 2, 41 to Dec. 31, 41. The tax under 
the new law is 50c per 1,000 bus., or one-half 
mill per bu. It is based on the number of 
bushels handled and replaces the former levy on 
stocks. 


Cherryvale, Kan—Sale of the bankrupt N. 
Sauer Milling Co. mill property to Bowersock 
Mills & Power Co., Lawrence, Kan., was not 
approved by the court, the sale held up because 
of a legal technicality in advertising the sale at 
public auction. It is assumed, however, that the 
property will be turned over to the Bowersock 
company at the expiration of 30 days, altho 
it will be an entirely new transaction with other 
bidders, perhaps, participating. In the former 
sale Bowersock Mills & Power Co. was sole 
bidder. 


KENTUCKY 


Sandy Hook, Ky.—In an explosion at a local 
grist mill, recently, two men, Oscar Gibson, 58, 
and Chas. Gilliam, 57, were killed, and four per- 
sons were injured. Mill officials stated an ob- 
ject caught in the grinding machinery was fired 
by a gasoline engine, causing the explosion. 


Lexintgon, Ky.—M. D. Royce, Winchester, 
chairman of the Kentucky Agriculture War 
Board appealed to farmers to delay sale to mills 
of soybeans with high oil content because they 
are needed for seed. “Large quantities of ap- 
proved varieties of these soybeans will be need- 
ed to plant the additional acreage farmers have 
agreed to grow this year, and until. farmers 
have time to buy all the soybeans they need to 
plant the 1942 crop, seed of good germination 
rating should be sold only for planting,’ Royce 
advised. To prevent a shortage of the more desir- 
able varieties of soybean seed, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will buy for $2 a bushel all 
lots of unmixed approved varieties remaining 
on hand May 31, 1942, provided germination is 
85 per cent or better.—A.W.W 
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Lancaster, Ky.—Damage estimated at $45,000 
was caused Feb. 10 by fire that destroyed the 
brick building of the Lancaster Milling Co. 
Large quantities of flour and grain were con- 
sumed.—A. W. W. 


MARYLAND 


Frederick, Md—Prof. Kenneth A. Clark, 
of the University of Maryland animal husbandry 
department, has joined the staff of Dietrich & 
Gambrill, Inc., feed manufacturers here and at 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

Union Bridge, Md.—The Farmers Co-opera- 
tive, Inc., recently purchased additional feed 
storage facilities, a well built stucco structure 
located close to its present buildings. Improve- 
ments have been made to the building so as ta 
afford convenient truck access on all sides. 


MICHIGAN 


Imlay City, Mich—-The elevator on East 
Third St., built by Walter Walker & Co. in 
1874, recently was sold to Edison J .Kerr of 
Melvin, and is being razed. 

Parma, Mich—The Parma Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 
has purchased the building it is located in from 
the N. Y. C. Railroad Co. The elevator com- 
pany has used the building for the last 23 years. 


MINNESOTA 


Marshall, Minn.—It is planned to organize 
a local Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. Co. 

Lake City, Minn—Slipping V-belts caused a 
small fire in the Farmers Elevator Co. plant re- 
cently. 

Henning, Minn.—Al1 Anderson, who operated 
the old Farmers’ Elevator here about 16 years 
ago, died at his home in Halloway. 

Nelson, Minn.—Arthur D. Johnson, proprietor 
of the local feed mill, died as the result of in- 
juries received in an accident at the mill. 

Truman, Minn.—Lloyd S. Matson of Jack- 
son has been appointed manager of the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. and has assumed his new duties. 

Claremont, Minn—T. A. Crumb has taken 
over the management of the Huntting Elevator, 
succeeding Dwight Morford, who resigned. 

Lismore, Minn.—Barney Henning recently 
took over the management of the E. A. Brown 
elevator. He succeeds Joe Fehring, who_ re- 
signed. 

Duluth, Minn.—A meeting of local shippers 
and traffic men was called for Feb. 20 relative 
to the impending railroad car shortage which 
may necessitate priorities in shipping space and 
the organizatfon of a central car com’ite to help 
alleviate the situation locally. The government 
is shipping from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 bus. of 
feed wheat to the east, which takes considerable 
car tonnage to move.—F. G. C 
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Duluth, Minn.—During the lake navigation 
season of 1941, there was received at Duluth- 
Superior docks’ 34,231 tons of screenings, from 
Canada. This was sold and distributed to va- 
rious points in this country.—F. G. C. 

Wanamingo, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
recently presented $200 to the local fire depart- 
ment, a gift of appreciation for the company’s 
effective fire fighting abilities when it confined a 
threatening fire to a limited area and prevented 
spread of “the flames to the elevator company’s 
property. 

Brownton, Minn.—The Brownton Farmers 
Co-operative Elvtr. Co. has been organized; di- 
rectors: Henry Streich, Otto Schatz, H. A. 
Braun, Fred Knick, James Pikal, R. J. Zeid- 
ler, W. C. Hochsprung. The new company 
either will buy one of the local elevators, or 
build one during the spring or summer. 


MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 


The Northwest Retail Feed Ass’n, Inc., will 
hold its next annual convention at the Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, on Jan. 11-12, °43. An 
invitation will be extended to feed manufactur- 
ers and distributors\in the northwest to attend 


~a joint session at which mutual problems will 


be discussed. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. will build a labora- 
tory adjacent to its A mill, Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president, recently announced. The new 
structure will house an expanded wheat selection 
and testing department, including test mill, as 
well as a complete modern bakery. Construction 
will start at once. 

Frederick C. MeDowell 67, veteran grain 
and elevator official, died in Eitel Hospital on 
Feb. 10. Mr. McDowell had been superintend- 
ent of Pillsbury Union Elevator for many years. 
He was superintendent of Hales-Hunter ele- 
vator at St. Louis Park until his retirement 
several years ago. 

Edward C. Noll, grain supervisor in Minne- 
apolis for a number of years, died unexpectedly 
Jan. 24. He was found dead in bed. Mr. Noll 
had complained of feeling ill two days before 
and had gone home. He had been employed as 
a grain inspector by the Buffalo Corn Exchange 
until he entered the federal service as a grain 
supervisor in September, 1917. He had been 
stationed at several markets but spent most 
of his time in the federal service here and at 
Duluth. 


MISSOURI 


Boonville, Mo.—C. T. Babbitt has opened a 
feed and produce business here. 


Salisbury, Mo.—Mrs. Emma Oldham, city 
collector, has resigned to become bookkeeper 
at the Farmers Elevator in this city—P. J. P 


Sikeston, Mo—The Scott County Milling 
Co. of Sikeston has just received a processing 
tax refund of $2,575 from the Federal govern- 
ment.—P. J. P. 


Mexico, Mo.—The marriage on Feb. 28 of 
Miss Leola Couch of New London, Mo., to 
Lawrence Wellman, of the. Pollock Milling Co., 
has been announced.—P. J. P. 


Macon, Mo—Robert Lammers, traveling 
salesman for General Mills, Inc., with head- 
quarters here, and Miss Hester Reynolds of 
Tipton, Mo., were married Feb. 7—P. J. P. 


Mexico, Mo.—J. W. Buffington, who recently 
resigned as head of the Missouri State Grain 
Department, has resumed the practice of law 
in this city as a member of the firm of Rodgers, 
Buffington & Adams.—P. J. P. 


Salisbury, Mo.—Albert Flashpohler, who has 
been acting manager of the Farmers’ Elevator 
since the death of Lee Webster in October, was 
chosen manager at the annual meeting of the 
board of managers. Mr. Flashpohler has been 
connected with the business for the last seven 
years as bookkeeper and assistant manager.— 
Pee 
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Madison, Mo.—Elijah C. Featherston, 83, 
former proprietor of a mill at Callao, Mo., and 
a Madison business man for many years, died 
Feb. 7. His death occurred in a Columbia, 
Mo., hospital after an operation and following 
a short illness—P. J. P. 


Ritchey, Mo.—Richard. L. Hays has com- 
pletely overhauled the old Ritchey Milling Co. 
mill he purchased at foreclosure sale two years 
ago, installed the latest type milling equipment 
and now has the mill in operation. Mr. Hays 
recently formed a partnership with W. C. Rog- 
ers, an experienced miller, formerly of Musko- 
gee, Okla, to operate the plant. A hammer 
mill has been installed for custom feed grind- 
ing. 

KANSAS CITY LETTER 

Dan B. Moore and Pete Ressel-are in charge 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade sampling 
department. Carl Finster, chief inspector, died 
Jan. 5. Mr. Moore has been a sampler since 
1917 and Mr. Ressel since 1922. 


Benjamin L. Hargis has been appointed re- 
gional director for Kansas City regional office 
of the Office of Price Adminisration, Leon 
Henderson, administrator, recently announced. 
Mr. Hargis for the last 25 years has been gen- 
eral partner in Lamson Bros. & Co. He has 
served as president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade and as vice-pres. of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Carlos Bradley, who has operated a m.f.a. 
exchange at Shelbyville, Mo., is working in 
the office of the M. F. A. Grain & Feed Co. 
here, assisting Frank Farnen and James 
Vaughn. The MFA Grain & Feed Co. dis- 
continued its millfeed division Feb. 15, follow- 
ing a policy of keeping its activities confined 
to the servicing of its own co-operative group 
and the handling of a general grain business. 


The Staley Milling Co. has purchased the 
North Kansas City plant of the Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Chicago, and will operate it as 
Staley Milling Co., Plant No. 2. Located near 
the present Staley mill, it will be coordinated 
with the present milling facilities of the com- 
pany, giving a combined production of 35 car- 


loads of poultry and livestock feeds and corn 


meal daily. The No. 2 plant will be completely 
remodeled and modernized. The main building, 
305x88 ft., 22 ft. high, provides storage space 
for more than 200 carloads of sacked feed. Bulk 
storage facilities are for 40,000 bus. Tom Sta- 
ley, manager of the Staley Milling Co., re- 
cently completed a large warehouse and office 
addition to Plant No. 1. 


Frank B. Cummings, 41, treasurer of the 
Norris Grain Co., and a member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, was killed early Feb. 18, 
when his car skidded on Broadway between 
23rd and 24th Sts., and crashed into a light 
pole. A portion of the steering wheel crushed 
and pierced his chest. Mr. Cummings was en 
route home from a monthly dinner of the Kan- 
sas City Feed Club when the accident occurred. 
Frank B. Cummings was born in Cohoes, N. Y. 
His first connection with the local grain trade 
was with Hall-Baker Grain Co., and he con- 
tinued with’ Farmers National Grain Corp. when 
it bought out Hall-Baker. With the dissolu- 
tion of the government-sponsored grain cor- 
poration, he became connected with an Ama- 
rillo, Tex., firm, returning here in 1938 to 
become treasurer of the Norris Grain Co. 


MONTANA 


Fairview, Mont—Harvey Allen McCracken, 
56, of Bainville, died recently. For several 
years he had served as superintendent of ele- 
vators for the Fairview Milling Co. 


Stanford, Mont—A ‘movement is underway 
to organize a Farmers Milling & Elvtr. Co. 
here with the intention of purchasing the Stan- 
ford Flour Milling Co.’s local business. 


NEBRASKA 


Reynolds, Neb.—George Shortridge has pur- 
chased the Reynolds elevator from Donald 
Davis.—R. R. J. 

Adams, Neb—The Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s safe 
was broken into the night of Feb. 15 and $225 
in cash and checks were taken. 


Wausa, Neb.—W. H. Waterman, 78, who 
served as manager and grain buyer for the 
Farmers Elevator for several years after that 
business was established here, died recently. 


Lincoln, Neb—The Hill Feed Co. has filed 
incorporation papers with the sec’y of state. 
The Lincoln firm, capitalized at $25,000, was 
organized by Roscoe S. Hill, L. H. Fairchild 
and Ruth D. Hill—R. R. J. ; 


Nelson, Neb.—The Farmers Union Elvtr. Co. 
paid an 8 per cent dividend on capital stock on 
the past year’s business. The company during 
the last year erected four new coal sheds. Mad- 
ison Sage operates the elevator. 


Dorchester, Neb.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Grain & Coal Co. on Feb. 11 entertained about 
800 persons at a free dinner, the occasion being 
its annual meeting. An 8 per cent dividend 
was declared to the stockholders. 


Doniphan, Neb.—The Doniphan Grain Co. 
elevator, owned by Clinton Beers, was pur- 
chased by H. T. Turner of Cairo recently. The 
elevator has been leased for the past year by 
Engels of Cairo and used for storage. 


Stromsburg, Neb.—Joe Sundberg was named 
a new director of the Farmers Co-operative 
Grain Ass’n at the annual meeting. Dividends 
declared were: 4% on capital stock, three cents 
per bushel of grain sold; 15% on puchases of 
feed. Alfred Thorstensen is manager.—R.R.J. 


Cozad, Neb.—Arthur Jenson, manager of the 
Allied Mills local plant, entertained employees 
of the plant and office at dinner at the Dixie 
Inn the evening of Feb. 9. During the course 
of the evening the employees pledged a certain 
sum each week for the purchase of U. S. De- 
fense Bonds. 


Crete, Neb.—A. L. Johnson, Jr., sec’y of the 
Crete Mills, has been appointed to assist in the 
department of physics at Doane College. He 
will conduct courses in the theory of optics, elec- 
tricity and magnetism as a part-time instructor. 
Mr. Johnson is a member of the American 
Physical Society, the American Ass’n for the 
Advancement of Science, and Sigma Xi, hon- 
orary scientific fraternity—R.R.]. 
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Here are three elevator legs—identical except for bucket 


“A” is equipped with conventional buckets spaced ac- 
cording to required practice. Maximum efficiency is 80% 


“B” is equipped with “Nu-Hy” Buckets—scientifically 
designed for close spacing. Guaranteed efficiency is 90% 


“C” is equipped with old style Super-Capacity “V”’ 
Buckets continuously spaced. Maximum efficiency is 65% 


: as spaced in “A” leg, capacity is 
increased 12144%, and when spaced continuous as shown in 


By using ‘“‘Nu-Hy’s” as spaced in ‘“‘C” leg, capacity is 
increased 38%, and when spaced continuous as shown in 


The “Nu-Hy” Grain Bucket wins on every count—efficiency, smooth- 
ness of operation, carrying capacity. 
your assurance of full satisfaction. 
No. 76—find out what we can do for you. 
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Grand Island, Neb.—A general meeting of 
managers and salesmen of the Nebraska Con- 
solidated Milling Co. was held here recently at 
Hotel Yancey, presided over by A. L. Johnson, 
manager of the local plant. A. A. Andre of 
Omaha, chief chemist for the company, ad- 
dressed the gathering. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Dover-Foxcroft, Me.—The warehouse of M. 
A. Sanborn was badly damaged by fire early the 
merning of Jan. 21. 


NEW JERSEY 


Boonton, N. J.—Napthole, Inc., a subsidiary 
of E. F. Drew & Co., has been merged with 
that company and the business hereafter will be 
conducted as the Farm Feed Division of E. F. 
Drew & Co., Inc. The firm maintains offices 
here, and in Chicago, Boston and New York. 


NEW YORK 


Dexter, N. Y.—The George Schreiner, Jr., 
grist mill and adjoining power house were de- 
stroyed by fire Feb. 16, 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Ellendale, N. D—The Farmers Union Co-op. 
Ass’n elevator of which Fred H. Dettloff is 
manager, recently installed a new grain cleaner. 

Hampden, N. D.—Norman Hoiland, who has 
been second man at the Farmers Elevator, re- 
cently moved to Jamestown, where he will man- 
age an elevator. 

Petersburg, N. D.—A new seed house is just 
being completed by the Petersburg Farmers 
Co-operative Elvtr. Co. The work is being 
done by Hover Vigen—W.H.H. 

Clyde, N. D.—Lars Midjaas, manager and! 
owner of the Farmers Elvtr. Co., has purchased 
a new 20-ton Howe Scale with 28 ft. deck, to 
be installed this spring as soon as weather will 
permit W.H.H. 


OHIO 


Barnesville, O—The Farmers Supply Co. has 
purchased the Hilltop Mills, next door, assum- 
ing control Feb. 1. 

Lockwood, O.—W. A. Northway & Co. re- 
ported a small loss when high winds damaged 
their plant recently. 
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Bloominburg, O.—The Bloominburg Grain 
Co.’s plant sustained a small amount of damage 
from high winds recently. 

Greenwich, ©.—The Greenwich Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. recently installed a Kelley Duplex Vertical 
Feed Mixer, ton capacity with motor drive. 


Milford Center, O—The Ohio Grain Co, has’ 


been incorporated; capitalized at $75,000; 1,125 
shares n.p.v.; H. P. Clouse and R. B. Neir, in- 
corporators. 


Shinrock, O.—The Shinrock Elvtr. & Supply: 


Ass’n reported an increase of 57 per cent in 
business in 1941 over that of 1940, and the 
biggest year in the 23 years of its existence. 
Samued Jeffery, manager, was reappointed for 
1942. 

Columbus Grove, O.—Daniel Fisher, 66, man- 
ager of the Columbus Grove elevator for the 
past seven years, died Feb. 6 in Lima Memo: 
rial Hospital. He was taken to the hospital 
Feb. 1 and was operated for appendix and gall 
stones the following dav 

Dayton, O.—The Ohio Grain Mill and Feed 
Dealers Ass’n is urging its members to be 
prompt in advising its sec’y, W. W. Cummings, 
of any special subject they desire to have dis- 
cussed at the ass’n annual meeting. to be held 
at. the. Biltmore Hotel June 8-9. 

Kirby, O.—The Kirby Elevator recently in- 
stalled new equipment that included a fan shell- 
er, corn drag with drive, electric truck hoist, 
new style revolving screen cleaner, large bucket 
elevator, several electric motors with chain 
and belt drives, all furnished by the Sidney 
Grain Machry. Co. 

Springfield, O.—The Union National Milling 
Co., exercising an, option to purchase, is pos- 
sessor of the city-owned property it has occu- 
pied under lease since September, 1937. Sale 
of the property has been confirmed by the City 
Commission. Plans are being formulated to 
rebuild buildings on the property that were de- 
stroyed by fire on Jan. 15. The firm has con- 
tinued its business since the fire, but was forced 
to suspend milling operations. 

Monpelier, O.—The Superior Grain & Coal 
Co. opened for business Feb. 2 in its new ele- 
vator on Empire St., near the Wabash depot. 
New equipment including a scale, corn sheller, 
grain hoist, feed mixer, seed cleaner and other 
machinery is being installed and premiums will 
be given to patrons all during the month. How- 
ard Myers, operator of the elevator of the 
Myers Grain & Coal Co. at Edgerton, O., is 
manager of the local elevator. 

Minster, O—The Minster Farmers Exchange 
has let a contract to the T. E. Ibberson Co. for 
the erection of a feed mill. The mill will have 
17 processing bins, a large milling floor with a 
double driveway. A Jacobson Hammer Mill, a 
60-h.p. motor and a special line of Sidney ma- 
chinery will be installed, the latter to include 
corn cleaner, crusher, grader and other equip- 
ment with a Sidney special overhead dump. 
The entire building will be covered with 
asbestos special type sheets. 


OKLAHOMA 


Poccaset, Okla—Hershel Mason, associated 
with the Moore-Stauffer Grain Co., and Miss 
Bernice Brown, Fairview, were married Feb. 1. 

Anadarko, Okla—The Vollmer Elvtr. Co. 
recently purchased a large three screen grain and 
seed cleaner from the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 

Terral, Okla—The Burris Mill & Elvtr. Co. 
of Ft. Worth is building an elevator here, lo- 
cated about half way between Terral and the 
Red River bridge. 
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Enid, Okla—The Oklahoma Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n will hold its annual convention 
here May 13 and 14 with headquarters at the 
Youngblood Hotel. Com’ites will be actively 
engaged, meanwhile, lining up an excellent pro- 
gram for the occasion. In view of the impor- 
tant questions presenting themselves - daily to 
all grain and feed dealers, which will. come-up 
for consideration at the session, a large ‘turnout 
is expected as all members will wish to be 
present. 


Enid, Okla.—The Continental Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has purchased the 2,000,000-bu- 
elevator owned by the F.C.A. The elevator, one 
of the modern structures of the local terminal 
area, has been operated by the Union Equity 
Co-operative Exchange, and the purchase is 
subject to the lease by that concern, which ex- 
pires May 31. Formal transfer of the property 
will be made on June 1. The new owrers will 
operate the elevator as an independent unit. 
With this new addition the Continental Grain 
Co. will operate approximately 15,500,000 bus. 
of storage. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


Marshfield, Ore—High winds recently did a 
small amount of damage at the plant of Farr 
& Elwood, Inc. 


Snohomish, Wash.—Otto Zahler, elderly feed 
dealer, suffered a broken arm in a fall on a 
sidewalk recently. 


Spangle, Wash—Pat Kuehl has resigned 
as manager of the Centennial warehouse and 
has moved to Spokane. 

Portland, Ore—The board of governors of 
the Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Ass’n held a 
dinner meeting at the Aero Club Feb. 13. 

Hoquiam, Wash.—Thos. D. Sutherland, Jr., 
prominent feed dealer, died at.a local hospital 
Feb. 4 after an extended illness. He was born 
in Rushville, Neb. He had been associated with 
his father here in the Hoquiam Feed Co. 


Portland, Ore—Don Marshall, formerly with 
the concentrates department of Balfour, Guth- 
rie & Co., died recently after a brief illness. 
He severed his connection Dec. 1 with the above 
firm to engage in F. B, I. war work. 


Pendleton, Ore-—The Pendleton Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., will shortly install a $7,000 pea clean- 
ing plant in one of the company’s warehouses. 
The plant will be equipped to process 13,000 
acres of Austrian winter peas—F. K. H. 

Lind, Wash.—J. E. Shimek, who has been 
manager of the Milwaukie Grain Elvtr. Co. for 
several years, resigned recently and has been 
succeeded by V. W. Reeve of Connell. Mr. 
Shimek will devote his entire time to farming. 

Yakima, Wash.—The Valley Flour Mills has 
been sold to General Mills, Inc., of Minneapo- 
lis, J. F. Altmeyer, proprietor of the local con- 
cern, recently announced. The plant is being 
leased, with Mr. Altmeyer remaining as man- 
ager. : 

Monroe, Wash—The Pacific Flax Ass’n, Inc., 
has purchased the former Carnation Co. con- 
densery for immediate conversion into a flax 
fiber processing plant. Seed has been purchased 
for the sowing of 1,000 acres of flax this year 
for processing at the plant. 

Nemo (Wadessa p. o0.), Wash.—Thieves 
forced their way into the warehouse of the Con- 
tinental Grain Co. the night of Feb. 9, taking 
approximately 2,000 grain bags, used to store 
grain before cutting into the elevator. A truck 
was used to haul the loot away. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Portland, Ore——All officers of the Portland 
Grain Exchange were re-elected at the recent 
annual meeting. They are: Thos. Kerr, pres- 
ident; George E. Krummeck, vice-pres.; D. B. 
Long, sec’y, and N. J. Barbare, treas. Direc- 
tors chosen were: Floyd S. Roberts, P. G. 
Ostroot, Fay» Malone, S. E. Mikkelson and 
A. M. Chrystall. 


Moody (Ruff p. o.), Wash.—One thousand 
second hand grain sacks were stolen from the 
Odessa Trading Co. warehouse the night of 
Feb. 5. The sacks and a quantity of wheat 
were hauled away in a truck. A bale of new 
sacks, rolled out to the warehouse platform, 
was left there. Entry had been gained by 
forcing a hasp with a small wrecking bar. 


Portland, Ore—Wm. N. Pattulo of Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. is retiring after being connected 
with the grain exporting and milling firm for 
44 years. A dinner for him last week was at- 
tended by many of the older employes. Mr. 
Pattullo, who was once manager of Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. Spokane office, is one of three 
brothers who were long connected with the 
grain firm—F. K. Hy: 


Pullman, Wash.—At the request of the In- 
land Empire Pea Growers Ass’n the State AAA 
com’ites in Washington and Idaho have wired 
Washington, D. C., asking that a representa- 
tive of the USDA be sent here at the earliest 
possible date to hold a conference with grow- 
ers and pea processors to clarify the questions 
that have been brought up regarding the goy- 
ernment’s request for the 75 per cent increase 
in pea acreage this year. 


Waitsburg, Wash.—Bulk wheat storage space 
totaling 1,260,000 bus. is being provided at eight 
points by the Touchet Valley Grain Growers. 
This is’ report of R. B. Collins, Walla Walla 
County AAA chairman. Additional facilities 
will be provided at Prescott, 240,000 bus.; Mc- 
Kay station, 240,000; Alto station, 100,000; 
Minnick station, 100,000; Menoken station, 
100,000; Waitsburg, 240,000; Huntsville, 120,- 
000, and Coppei station, 120,000 bus.—F. K. H. 


Lewiston, Ida.—Northern Idaho officers and 
directors of the Washington-Idaho Wheat 
Growers League met at the Lewiston Grain 
Growers and discussed the 1942 program of the 
league. The discussions were led by J. B. Mc- 
Donald of Grange Valley, Ida., vice pres. of 
the league. He outlined plans for co-operation 
with the Idaho University and other state 
groups. Additional meetings will be held in 
each of the eight Northern Idaho wheat coun- 
ties during the week of Mar. 9-14.—F. K. H. 


Portland, Ore—The State Grain Inspection 
Dept. has announced a slight raising of fees, 
effective Mar. 1, 1942, as a result of increased 
costs due to the war, plus a lower volume mov- 
ing into export channels. Included in the new 
fees are inspecting and weighing, sacked grain 
to or from cars, per ton, $.08; inspecting and 
weighing bulk grain to or from cars, per ton, 
$.06; weighing only, sacked grain to or from 
cars, per ton, $.06; inspecting or weighing, small 
Sy ieee wagons, autos, or boats, minimum 


Pomeroy, Wash.—Construction of additional 
bulk storage pace of 140,000 bus. in connection 
with the two elevators here of the Pomeroy 
Grain Co., which was to have been started soon, 
was delayed by the death of the contractor, W. 
J. Morrell. It is expected the bonding com- 
pany that bonded Mr. Morrell guaranteeing to 
bring the job to a successful finish within a 
certain time, will secure another contractor to 
go ahead with the work. The conversion of a 
warehouse next to the west elevator into a bulk 
storage place for barley, about 60,000 bus., and 
an addition to the elevator which will give at 
least a 75,000-bu. capacity additional for bulk 
wheat, are included in the plans. When com- 
pleted the Pomeroy Grain Growers will have 
a total bulk capacity of 510,000 bus. 
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Milton, Ore.—We are having the Hogenson 
‘Const. Co. build us a 78,000-bu. annex to our 
plant in South Milton and are buying the ele- 
vator in North Milton belonging to the Walla 
Walla Grain Growers. The proposed building 
at. Spofford, while considered, has-been. dis- 
carded. The elevator to be built here will take 
care of the additional storage-—Eldred F. Price, 
mgr., Milton Elvtr. Co. 


The Dalles, Ore—The commission of the 
Port of The Dalles has instructed its attorney 
to prepare a resolution and notice preliminary 
to calling an early election at which voters will 
be asked to authorize a bond issue for construc- 
tion of a 500,000-bu. bulk grain elevator. Homer 
S. Wall, port engineer, was instructed to make 
a study of costs of the new project. A need 
for facilities to handle the 1942 wheat tonnage 
of the country has spurred activities to con- 
struct the elevator. It is estimated the bond 
issue will run from $150,000 to $200,000. The 
commission plans to lease the elevator to the 
Continental Grain Co. and to make it available 
to the general public. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Breinigsyille, Pa.—The feed and grain mill of 
Wenz Farms, Inc., was damaged by fire, started 
by an overheated exhaust pipe. 


Cowan, Pa—The J. D. Johnson flour mill 
was totally destroyed by fire on Feb. 12, caused 
by a slipping belt on a line shaft. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Harris G. Nelson, manager 
of the linseed division of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., died Feb. 17. He had been con- 
nected with the company for 40 years, the first 
20 of which he was manager of the firm’s Red 
Wing, Minn., linseed mill. He was transferred 
to Milwaukee and about a year ago was moved 
ie local office. Burial was at Red Wing, 
Minn. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


| r 
» Lake Preston, S. D—Leo Funk has resigned 
his position as manager of the Geo. P. Sexauer 
& Son elevator to accept a position of sec’y 
of the Chamber of Commerce at Brookings. 
His successor has not been named.—F. E. 


DeSmet, S. D.—The Jorgenson elevator has 
been sold to the recently organized Farmers 
Co-operative Association. Mr. Jorgenson, the 
former owner who has operated the elevator 
for 23 years, will continue as manager. Officers 
of the new ass’n are Alfred Larson, president ; 
Roy Johnson, sec’y.—F. E. 


Lake Andes, S. D.—Two youths, Delmer and 
Charles Spotted Eagle, were sentenced to the 
penitentiary recently, convicted of stealing grain 
from Fred Barbier, a farmer living six miles 
southeast of here, and selling the grain to a 
local elevator. The men were captured when 
found unloading the grain at the elevator. 
Charles, a parolee from the federal prison at 
Leavenworth, was given a three years’ sentence, 
and Delmer a two year term, with 18 months 
suspended. 


Madison, S, D.—Plans for conservation of 
grain, protection against sabotage and complete 
co-operation with the government in the war 
effort were discussed at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Peavey Elevators in this dis- 
trict. Similar meetings are being held in other 
grain centers where the company has elevators. 
Frank Heffelfinger, who manages the com- 
pany’s Canadian interests, met with the local 
group, as did Leo pee of Minneapolis, and 
other department heads. Frank Schultz, travel- 
ing superintendent of the 22 elevators of the 
company, is arranging the various group meet- 
ings. 


Hammer, S. D.—Oscar Olson is new manager 
of the Victoria Elvtr. Co. elevator. He suc- 
ceeds Lester Lien, who has rented the imple- 
ment building here as site of a business of his 
own.—F. E. 


SOUTHEAST 


Harrisonburg, Va.—The Rockingham Milling 
Co. recently purchased a ton Kwik-Mix with 
motor and. drive, and a combined sheller and 
cleaner, bot from the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 

Portsmouth, Va—I. F. Loucks & Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash., operators of the local soybean proc- 
essing plant, are reported to be seeking a site 
in the Middle West for the location of a large 
soybean processing plant, to cost an estimated 
$3,000,000. The plant will be directed toward 
preparing a variety of products from the large 
volume of soybeans expected to result from the 
government’s planned acreage increase of 40 
per cent this year. 


/ 


TENNESSEE 


Crossville, Tenn—T. E. Measamer recently 
purchased the grist mill business of A. M. Rob- 
erts and has moved his chicken and feed busi- 
ness to the mill location. 


TEXAS 


Lubbock, Tex.—H. W. Stanton, 61, owner of 
the Standard Milling Co., died recently. 

Houston, Tex.—The Archer Grain Co. has 
completed remodeling at its plant and inside 
truck loading is now provided for, with ample 
parking space also, for customers’ accommoda- 
tion. 

Littlefield, Tex—Roy L. Byers in December 
moved into his new modern 38,000-bu. elevator 
which he built according to his own ideas. 
He had planned to hold a formal opening when 
business slackened, but getting busier than ever 
each day, he abandoned the idea and simply is- 
sued a blanket invitation to his friends to call 
and inspect the new house “‘any time.” 


WISCONSIN 


Platteville, Wis.—Ignatius Wundelin, 60, 
feed mill operator, died at a Madison hospital 
on Feb. 9. 

Lake Delton, Wis.—Fred M. Wheeler, 59, a 
salesman for the Timme Bros. Feed & Flour 
Co., died Feb. 2 while making a business call 
in Lodi—H.C.B. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Alden Lescombe Stone, 69, 
professor of agronomy at the University of 
Wisconsin for 35 years, and an expert in the 
pedigreed grain field, died Feb. 8 in Los An- 
geles—H.C.B. 

Turtle Lake, Wis——The Comstock feed mill 
recently taken over by the Apple River Milling 
Co., was destroyed by fire. Anton Peterson 
was in charge of the mill. The company plans 
to rebuild the mill, it was stated. 

Sheboygan, Wis.—Robert Rummele has been 
granted a leave of absence from his duties as 
superintendent of the Schreier Malting Co. to 
become a first lieutenant in the U. S. Army. 
Lieut. Rummele has been a member of the 
officers’ reserve corps.—H.C.B. 

Superior, Wis.—Total storage of wheat, 
coarse grains and flax in the Twin Ports eleva- 
tors at the end of Feb. 7 was 41,966,015 bus., 
according to the Wisconsin Grain & Warehouse 
Commission. This total represented a 1,185,685 
bus. increase over the previous week.—H.C.B. 

Superior, Wis.—The fire that razed the Great 
Northern elevator X last January at a loss of 
$2,000,000, is still burning slowly in grain 
spilled out by the burst of the storage bins. It 
is expected that it will take some time yet be- 
en the fire is completely extinguished—F. 


Confirmation 
Blanks 


Simple - Complete - Safe 


If you would avoid trade disputes 
and differences, and prevent expen- 
sive errors, use triplicating confirma- 
tion blanks, You retain tissue copy, 
sign and send original and duplicate 
to customer. He signs and returns 
one and retains the other. 


This places the entire burden for 
any misunderstanding of your inten- 
tions upon the other party and pro- 
tects you against the expensive mis- 
interpretation of your trades. 


The use of these confirmations 
makes for safer business. Spaces are 
provided for recording all essential 
conditions of each trade: 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, 
bound with pressboard and wire 


stitched, size 544x8”. Order Form 
No. 6 CB. Weight, 9 oz. Price 75e; 
three copies $1.95, plus postage. 
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Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 


“has sold....... bushels of....... Cagneno 2 
cents per bushel, to grade No......... » to be 
delivered at........ on or before........ ee at 


also certifies that, ‘if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyer's option.” 

Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila, All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 5144x8% 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. 0. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 

Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.35, f. o. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIL 
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| Supply Trade_ 


The United States tin smelter now under 
construction in Texas will be rushed to com- 
pletion with the assistance of an A-l-a rating 
for materials, J. S. Knowlson, Director of 
Industry Operations, announced Feb. 12. 

The War Production Board, Feb. 16, 
amended the burlap order. (M-47) to make 
available additional supplies of burlap bags 
for bagging wool, peanut..seed and seed 
potatoes. This is the third amendment to 
the order. 

Madagascar flake graphite can be used 


only for the manufacture of crucibles and. 


the crucibles only for the war effort, accord- 
ing to the terms of Order M-61 issued Feb. 
17, by J. S. Knowlson, director of industry 
operations. Graphite crucibles are vital in 
the melting of non-ferrous metals and al- 
loys. A small amount is used in steel fur- 
naces. 


Steel plate shipments in January were the 
highest in the nation’s history due largely 
to the conversion of strip and sheet mills to 
plate production. Shipments totaled 754,- 
522 tons, as compared to 635,812: for Dec. 
1941, the previous record. Approximately 
40 per cent of total monthly plate production 
is required for the ship program alone and 
only by the most careful and accurate al- 
location can present plate production be 
stretched to. reach all necessary require- 
ments. 


Used Bag Schedule Revised 


For used bags the O.P.A. has revised its 
price ceilings, as follows: 
Applicability—Bags Transferred as Containers 

When merchandise is sold in bags which are 
specially invoiced, and by trade custom or other- 
wise the buyer of the merchandise may, by 
returning the bags, receive either the amount 
so invoiced or a credit for such amount, Price 
Schedule 55 applies to the physical transfer and 
retransfer of the bags if the over-all transaction 
amounts to a sale and resale of the bags. Price 
Schedule 55 does not apply if title to the bags 
does not pass between the parties and the trans- 
action amounts to a loan or lease of the bags 
with a provision for liquidated damages in the 
event the purchaser fails to return the bags. 

Brokerage Fee 

Payment of a brokerage fee by a user of sec- 
ond hand bags over and above the maximum 
price that the supplier is entitled to charge, 
constitutes a violation of schedule. 
Reports—Reconditioned and Probable Resale 
Where bags have been mutilated to an extent 
that they are not serviceable so far as the sell- 
ing company is concerned, but the selling com- 
pany does not know whether or not the junk 
dealers purchasing the bags will recondition 
the bags for resale, the sale of such bags should 
be reported because it appears likely that a 
number of such bags will ultimately be recondi- 
tioned and re-used. 


After Feb. 16, second hand bags may not be 
sold at prices above the highest levels received 
by a seller during the period Oct. 1, 1941, - Oct. 
15, 1941, regardless of the terms of existing con- 
tracts or other commitment. 


New Flour Elevator Cup 


A new elevator cup for use in handling flour, 
bran, middlings and other fine or sticky mate- 
rial is announced by B. I. Weller Co. It is 


b> 


END VIEW 


The Calumet Flour Cuno 


called the Calumet Flour Cup and is an adapta- 
tion of the famous Calumet Grain Cup. 

The flour cup is designed in the identical 
patented shape of the grain cup except that it 
is provided with air vents in the two bottom 
corners of the cup. These vents permit the 
escape of air when the cup is loading in the 
elevator boot, thus preventing puffing and blow- 
ing. They also prevent suction at the discharge, 
thus resulting in complete emptying of the cup 
into the discharge spout. 

The bottom of both the Calumet Flour Cup 
and the Calumet Grain Cup is designed in the 
curve of a logarithmic spiral which follows the 
natural trajectory taken by material when dis- 
charging from an elevator cup moving at high 
speed. Thus there is a minimum of friction 
both at the pickup and discharge. 

The Calumet Flour Cup has been thoroughly 
tested in field installations for over two years 
and has functioned with a high degree of 
efficiency. 

It minimizes. dusting and back legging and 
permits higher speeds and much greater elevat- 
ing capacities. | 


When ins Pot Calls the Kettle 
Black 


In connection with the congressional hearing 
on what is essential and what isn’t in non-war 
spending, quite a squabble has developed over 
the question of what is ethical and what isn’t, 
who is crooked and who isn’t. At best, it isn’t 
a very pretty picture that is presented. 


The fur started to fly when Ed O’Neal, head 
of the Farm Bureau, charged the FSA had 
solicited “clients” misrepresented the collection 
of loans paid poll taxes of “clients” so they 
could vote—and vote right—and had indulged 
in other practices not in accord with forthright 
policy. 

FSA supporters cracked right back with the 
charge that the Farm Bureau had used the 
check-off system in southern states to build and 
maintain membership, dues being taken out of 
government benefit payments, a charge that Mr. 
O’Neal neither denied nor defended, except to 
say that it was no worse than Secretary of 
War Knox had countenanced in defense indus- 
tries. 

Then followed the charge that FSA had set 
up a program, handed it to its officials con- 
fidently, calling for collective farming, involv- 
ing the breaking up of large land holdings, the 
acquisition of land by the government, and com- 
plete control of the farm enterprise, following 
the Russian pattern. 


In all of which is reflected a philosophy that 
has come to permeate public affairs—get the 
money and spend it, so direct its spending as to 
develop pressure groups and political power, 
regulate all business from top down, put the 
poor saps—business men and farmers—under 
thumb, where they will be powerless to defend 
themselves, and forced to continue support of 
what is set up to destroy them.—St. Lous Live- 
stock Reporter. 


South Bend, Wash. — The C.C.C. feed 
wheat program has made wheat available 
for chicken and dairy feed at a cost of 89.6c 
per bu. to farmers, basis Willapa harbor. 
This is approximately $12 per ton less than 
the current retail price of feed wheat.— 
ea es 

Quaker Oats Co. net earnings for 1941 are 
reported at $4,080,443, against $4,141,511 in 
1940. Pres. John Stuart said: “Our British 
company is operating substantially as re- 
ported last year. Since December, commu- 
nication from our plants in Germany, Hol- 
land, and Denmark has ceased. Last reports 
indicated these plants to be in good condi- 
tion and in full operation. In each case, they 
are in the hands of competent local manage- 
ment.” 
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SCALE TICKETS 
FOR GRAIN BUYERS 


Scale and Credit Tickets—rorm 51 Du- 
plicating contains 100 leaves of white bond 
paper, each leaf bearing five tickets, machine 
perforated for easy removal, and 100 leaves 
of yellow post office paper, each leaf bearing 
five duplicates which remain in the book. 
Also 4 sheets of No. 1 carbon. Size of book 
5%x13% inches, check bound, well printed. 
Hach leaf is one ticket wide and five tickets 
deep. Order 51 Duplicating 500 tickets. Price, 
$1.25, plus postage. Weight, 1% Ibs. 


Crop Delivery Record (Duplicating) — 
This multiple load scale ticket form has two 
tickets to a page so that grain from two 
farmers may be recorded without turning a 
leaf. Each ticket is ruled to record receipt of 
23 loads including the date, hauler’s name of 
each load, gross, tare and net, and has spaces 
at the bottom for recording the total bushels, 
the price, the check number, and the total 
amount paid in settlement. Especially con- 
venient when a farmer sells his entire crop 
at one time, delivering all of it within a few 
days. Originals (120) of attractive goldenrod 
bond paper, 120-duplicates of manila, and 3 
sheets of No. 1 carbon paper to the book, with 
heavy gray pressboard covers, cut flush. Spiral 
wire bound so that open book lays flat, or 
may be folded back upon itself in open posi- 
tion to facilitate entries. Size, 84%4x10% inches. 
Shipping weight, 2 lbs. Price, $1.25 each. 
plus postage. Order Crop Delivery Record, 
Form 69 Spiral. 


Improved Grain Tickets —using Form 
19GT as a scale book saves much time and 
labor as one writing with the use of carbon 
will give you a complete record and a ticket 
for the hauler. Each of the 125 original leaves 
bears four scale tickets, printed on white 
pond, machine perforated. Each ticket is 3 
inches wide by 6% long. The 125 duplicate 
leaves are printed on manila, but not per- 
forated. Check bound at top of tickets with 
hinge top cover, 500 tickets in each book ar- 
ranged horizontally. Each book is 74x12 
inches, supplied with 5 sheets of No. 1 carbon. 
Duplicating. Weight, 2% Ibs. Order 19GT 
Dup. Price, $1.35, plus postage. 

Triplicating is the same as 19GT Duplicat- 
ing. In addition, sheets of strong white tissue 
are bound in between the original tickets and 
the duplicates so as to facilitate making three 
copies with one writing. Five sheets of dual- 
faced No. 1 carbon. 375 leaves. Weight, 3 Ibs. 
Order 19GT Trip. Price $1.75, plus postage. 


Scale Ticket Copying Book — Contains 
150 leaves bearing 600 originals and 600 dupli- 
cates, four originals and four duplicates print- 
ed on each leaf and perforated so outer half 
of each leaf may be folded back on the dupli- 
cate, thus giving an exact copy of all entries 
on the original. Leaves of white bond are 
machine perforated between tickets so they 
may be easily removed without tearing. Du- 
plicate remains attached to original until all 
entries are completed. Check bound, size 9% 
x11 inches, and supplied with 6 sheets of No. 
1 carbon. Order Form 73. Weight, 2% Is. 
Price, $1.45, plus postage. 


Duplicating Scale Ticket Book — 
A labor-saving scale ticket book in which the 
buyer keeps a carbon copy of the entries made 
on every scale ticket issued, so altered or 
spurious tickets may be readily detected. 

This book contains 100 leaves of white bond 
paper, machine perforated, bearing 800 tickets, 
inter-leaved with 100 blank manila sheets. 
Well printed and bound in heavy board covers. 
Supplied with 4 sheets of No. 1 carbon paper, 
size 8%x11 inches. Order Form 62. Price, 
$1.55, plus postage. Weight 3 Ibs. 


Duplicating Wagon Load Receiving 


Book — This book is designed to facilitate 
the work of country buyers during the busy 
season when each farmer !s delivering a num- 
ber of loads daily. Each leaf bears two tickets 
and is perforated down the middle so that 
when the sheet is folded back on itself, and 
a sheet of carbon inserted, an exact duplicate 
will be made of each entry on the other side 
of the sheet. Each leaf has room for name 
of farmer and the haulers of 34 loads In du- 
plicate. Outer half may be torn out and given 
to the farmer or sent to headquarters of line 
company. The book fs 12 x 12 Inches, check 
bound with heavy boards, contains 225 leaves 
ruled both sides,, and nine sheets of No. 1 
carbon. Order Form 66. Weight, 4 Ibs, Price 
$2.85, plus postage. 


Cash with order for twelve copies of any 
of the above books earns 10% discount. 
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Model Warehouse Completed 
at Zionsville, Ind. 


Just under the wire before the sharp in- 
increases in prices for building materials was 
Kaye Cook, manager of the Zionsville Grain 
Co., Zionsville, Ind., in completion of his new 
one-story combination warehouse and garage. 

The building is 50x100 ft., and sets on a con- 
‘crete block foundation. It has an oak floor at 
truck bed height. Its loading pier has room for 
loading two trucks at a time. 

Construction is frame diagofally sheathed, 
and covered with asbestos shingles. 

Under the north half of the building is a 
three truck garage, plus a lot of extra storage 
room. Room is provided for more than three 
conveyances, but there are three truck entrance 
doors of the standard, overhead, garage type. 

The warehouse has easily operated ventilat- 
ing windows, and its walls are fitted with lazy- 
backs against which sacked products are piled 
at a slight angle, which prevents the piles from 
falling down, yet keeps them in an order con- 
venient for serving customers. 


Sabotage in the Grain Industry 


By A. V. Crawrorp, before the Chicago Chap- 
ter of Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents. 


Among the papers found on a group of for- 
eigners were plans to destroy by fire and bombs 
seventeen plants in the Chicago area, and, gen- 
tlemen, incredible as it may seem, one was a 
large grain elevator. 

The soda and acid extinguisher should be 
checked regularly and refilled at least once a 
year. And always instruct employees never to 


use this type of extinguisher on electric fires. 
A match shoved in the nozzle of a soda and 
acid extinguisher can put it out of business. 

The principle of the carbon tetrachloride ex- 
tinguisher is to reduce the oxygen by the gas 
from 37 per cent down to about 16, which 
smothers all fire. These extinguishers have a 
tendency to corrode and then leak, so should be 
checked regularly. 

Dugas extinguishers should be checked every 
ninety days, as they have a tendency to leak. 

A simple but very effective way to create 
havoc in a grain plant is to remove the light 
bulb from a socket, as there is just enough 
spark left to set off a good dust cloud, so see 
that all light bulbs are always in place. 

Powdered aluminum and iron oxide in a 
magnesium case has not only been used by the 
saboteur but seems to be the favorite type of 
bomb to start fires, the reason being that when 
the iron oxide and aluminum combine it creates 
from three thousand to four thousand degrees 
of heat. 

The danger of handling this type of fire is 
that water thrown in a solid stream creates an 
explosion that spreads over a wide area and 
usually kills the man throwing the water. The 
proper way to handle this is to use a spray 
nozzle of water, or better yet, throw sand or 
dirt all over. On a test one of them was 
dropped into a bucket of water. The resultant 
heat burned a hole right thru the bottom of 
the bucket and thru the floor, and then ex- 
ploded, wrecking the building. 

The actinic rays from magnesium bombs are 
extremely injurious to the eyes and a particle 
of the heated magnesium will just burn right 
thru skin, bone and all. 

Another favorite method of starting fires was 
to drop leaflets or pamphlets saturated with 


Zionsville Grain Co.’s combination warehouse and garage of frame construction at Zionsville, Ind. 
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Lazy-backs against which to pile sacks at an 
angle in warehouse of Zionsville Grain Co. 


phosphorus. When these dry they create a fire 
hot enough to melt metal. 


EMPLOYEES — Investigating work has 
brought forth instances of terrible negligence 
on the part of employers checking their em- 
ployees, and in war time you can’t be too care- 
ful! I once had the experience of being asked 
to check an employee, and upon asking for the 
employment record discovered they did not even 
know his home address. 


The Government has demanded that every 
man in defense industry be fingerprinted, full 
details of his history and names of his relatives 
obtained, and these records sent to the FBI. If 
they find any criminal record or alien contacts, 
he is immediately removed from the plant by 
an FBI agent. 


A little idea that has proved of enormous 
value is to place a suggestions and complaint 
box convenient to all employees, offering small 
rewards for any good suggestion. It has been 
found that a disgruntled employee will report 
another just for revenge. Sometimes these re- 
ports are really valuable, many times only fool- 
ish, but no lead is too trivial to follow in an 
attempt at prevention of sabotage. Too, the 
satisfaction the disgruntled employee receives 
is better than having him burn down the plant! 


Some plants have written a letter to em- 
ployees, expressing their confidence in them, but 
stressing the fact that any act of an outsider 
might destroy the plant and cost the trusted 
employee his job, not to say his life, so it be- 
comes the duty of every employee to be watch- 
ful and on the alert, if only for his own per- 
sonal safety. 


Pulling a rail in the yard, which could throw 
a car and tie a plant up for several days; jam- 
ming a scale would handicap production greatly. 
Slicing belts or putting solutions of soap and 
other treatments, have been known to do se- 
rious damage. 


ALL GRAIN FUMIGANTS are not im- 
mune from both the fire and health hazards. 
Some will not burn in their liquid state, but are 
highly explosive in gaseous form. Other prod- 
ucts cause instant or insidious death. Particular 
warning is likewise given to all previously using 
carbon bisulphide—-BUY NO MORE! 


In the rationing of tires and tubes the 
grain, feed and milling industry is faring bet- 
ter than other lines of business. We can con- 
tinue hauling grain and feed to and from the 
farms and manufacturers.—A. H. Meinersha- 
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Field Seeds 


Emmetsburg, Ia.—Vandy’s Seed Store has 
been opened by Bill and Buck Vandy. 

Lakefield, Minn.—E. P. Allison Seed Co., 
recently installed a Steinlite Moisture Meter. 

Lyons, Neb.—Henry Field Seed Store 
opened Feb. 7, under local management of 
Myron Carlson. : 

Tacoma, Wash.—Poole’s Seed & Imple- 
ment Co., has filed trustee’s certificates of 
final dissolution. 

Washington, Ia—The Earl May Nursery 
& Seed Store opened here Feb. 6, under man- 
agement of Paul Gorton. 

Chariton, Ia—Earl May Nursery & Seed 
Store has reopened its store here under local 
management of Cleo McCoy. 

Gridley, Cal—The California Ladino Seed 
Growers Ass’n has shipped 46,000 Ibs. of 
ladino clover seed, valued at $26,450, to Buffalo, 
NY. 

Onawa, Ia.—Floyd Davis has rented the 
Jenkins Feed Store building. He is remodel- 
ing it preparatory to opening a seed store. 

Falls City, Neb.—Ebel Seed Co, received 
its first carload of hybrid seed corn to reach 
Falls City. Sufficient is expected on other 
orders to plant 30,000 acres in this area. _ 

Independence, Ia.—Quality Seed Store 
opened Feb. 20, to handle both seeds and 
feeds. In charge are W. M. Armstrong and 
Charles Glaspey. 

Cleveland, Miss——James A. Bedwell is the 
new manager of the local branch of the Rus- 
sell-Heckle Seed Co. He succeeds Milton 
Weinstein, who is now in the army. Mr. Bed- 
well was a former treasurer of the company. 

Weeping Water, Neb.—The Steckley Hy- 
brid Seed Corn Co., is defendant in a suit for 
$10,000 damages brought by the widow of 
John Van Aucker, who was killed in a col- 
lision of automobiles driven by employees. 

Ames, Ia.—Fred N. Rupp, Cherokee, Ia., 
placed first at the state grain show for the 
best.10, 30, and 80 ears of corn. George Pier- 
son of Oskaloosa, Ia., was reserve champion 
for 10 ears, E. F. Goecke of State Center for 
30 ears and Frank B. Goecke of State Center 
for 80 ears. 

Brookings, S. D.—South Dakota Founda- 
tion of Hybrid Seed Growers, Inc., has been 
incorporated with no capital stock, to pro- 
mote development of hybrid seed corn grow- 
ing and processing within the state. Princi- 
pals are: E. G. Sanderson, Clarence Dybvig, 
and L. Elsinger. 

Urbana, Ill—First tests of available soy- 
bean seed stocks in Illinois indicate both quali- 
ties and quantities sufficient to meet 1942 
war-time production goals, according to J. C. 
Hackleman, crops specialist, University of 
Illinois. There is no evidence, he says, of 
shortage of satisfactory seed, even tho the 
U.S.D.A. is asking for 9,000,000 acres this 
year. Tests on beans with 15% moisture or 
less show germination of 85% or better. 
Elevators and processors are cooperating 
with the seed testing program and making 
available more than 1,000,000 bus. of Illini, 
Dunfield, and Manchu beans of good quality 
for seed purposes. 


Mt. Gilead, O.—His petition for a writ of 
mandamus compelling John T. Brown, state 
director of agriculture, to issue a license to 
the U. J. Cover Seed Co., having been denied 
by the Franklin County Court, A. B. Bever- 
stock has filed the same suit in the common 
pleas court, coming for hearing Feb. 16, be- 
fore Judge P. H. Wieland. 


Tartary buckwheat (Fagopyrum tataricum) 
has yielded well but, as shown by tabulated 
analysis, has a slightly lower feeding value 
than the Japanese or Silverhull varieties. Tar- 
tary buckwheat is considered especially well 
adapated for use: as an orchard cover crop, 
a soil renovator, and a weed destroyer be- 
cause it is much hardier and less subject to 
frost and thrives much better on the poorest 
land than the ordinary varieties—New York 
State Exp. Sta. 


Salem, Ore.—License of the Occidental 
Seed Co., Salt Lake, Utah to sell fertilizer 
in Oregon, was revoked by the state agri- 
cultural department, following a hearing con- 
ducted by A. W. Metzger, foods and dairies 
chief. The hearing developed that the analy- 
sis made by the department’s chemist of the 
company’s All-N-One soil aid did not cor- 
respond to claims made on the company’s 
labels. The company did not appear at the 
hearing.—F. K. H. 

The Dalles, Ore—H. W. Derry, the Paci- 
fic Power & Light Co’s. industrial agent, has 
discovered Safflower, in demand in produc- 
tion of a quick-drying oil for use in varnishes 
and paint, may be economically adapted to 
the mid-columbia area. War demands have 
greatly increased a need for Safflower oil. 
Safflower may be planted on a large scale, 
like wheat, a yield of 1,500 pounds of seed per 
acre being secured from dry land plantings. 
This new seed for processing has brought up 
to $40 a ton.—F.K.H. 

Winnipeg, Man.—The Searle Survey of the 
distribution of wheat varieties over the Prairie 
Provinces for the crop sown in 1941 reveals 
that Thatcher is not only the dominant va- 
riety but has slightly increased in use over 
the year 1940. The figures for the three 
Provinces combined show that Thatcher now 
occupies 44.9% of the acreage sown to wheat 
as compared to 41% sown in the year 1940. 
Marquis now occupies second place with 
24.5% of the acreage as compared with 27% 
in 1940. Third place is now occupied by Red 
Bobs with 13.5% of the acreage as compared 
with 14% in 1940. 

Walla Walla, Wash.—Obtaining of ma- 
chinery for dusting the peas, as well as get- 
ting the dust itself, and providing other neces- 
sary equipment, were taken up by an organi- 
zation meeting of all of the Austrian winter 
pea growers of this area. In addition an in- 
tensive study will be inaugurated. of the grow- 
ing, harvesting and transportation procedure 
connected with this new crop. Members of 
the organization committee are Rudolph 


Meiners, Dixie; Glen Smith, Waitsburg; and 
Edgar Forrest, Walla, Walla. Approximately 
1,500 acres of Austrian winter peas have been 
contracted for in Walla Walla county. The 
seed is harvested to provide cover crops in 
the South.—F. K, H. 
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New York, N. Y.—Wnm. C. Rickards of the 
Superior Seed Plant & Bulb Co., died Feb 2. 

Fostoria, O.—Herbert Jeffery of the Hoyt 
Seed Co., died Jan. 23, after a heart attack. 

Cincinnati, O.—John C. Haile, pres. of 
J. C. Haile & Sons, died recently aged 95 
years. He engaged in the seed business at 
Cincinnati 67 years ago. 

Britt, Ia—The Henry Field Seed Co., will 
open a store here in charge of Raleigh Fan- 
nin, who will be assisted in getting started 
by Ralph Dahl, who operates the Field 
store at Algona. 

Lodi, Wis.—Seed, feed and farm imple- 
ments will be handled by the Koltes & Juno 
Implement Co., recently incorperated by Jos. 
F,. Koltes, Martin Juno and Oscar Chris- 
tianson, with 100 shares of no par value 
stock. 

San Diego, Cal—A. L. Stone, for many 
years administrator of Wisconsin’s seed law 
and state seed laboratory, and for two decades 
judge of the corn division of the International 
Hay & Grain Show.at Chicago, passed away 


_ unexpectedly at the home of his daughter here; 


Feb. 7. 


Chillicothe, Mo.—The Bailey Seed Co. 
warehouse stock has been moved into the 
firm’s new warehouse. The tile building, 30 
by 50 feet, is at the rear of the seed com- 
pany’s Locust Street plant. The firm has 
finished the re-installation of its seed clean- 
ing mill—P. J. P. 

Moscow, Ida.—The present boom in the 
Palouse region’s pea industry has about 
snowed under Donald E. Corless, agronomy 
instructor at University of Idaho. During 
the eight months ending Feb. 1, he has is- 
sued a total of 3,425 grade certificates. The 
agronomy department’s pea inspection ser- 
vice was established in 1933, with a total of 
552 certificates being issued for the crop 
year ’33-’34—F. K. H. 


Soybean Germination Varies 


One hundred ninety-eight samples of soy- 
beans sent to the State Seed Laboratory at 
Purdue University for test and reported out 
early in February showed an average germina- 
tion of 72 per cent, according to Dr. D. M. 
Doty, acting state seed commissioner. 

Eleven samples germinated above 90 and 15 
below 50 per cent, with the greatest number in 
the range between 70 and 90 per cent. These 
results do not necessarily reflect the condition 
of all soybeans in the state since it is probable 
that only the better appearing lots were sub- 
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mitted to the laboratory for test, it was ex- | 


plained. 

Nevertheless, this would seem to indicate 
that there are some lots of soybeans in the 
country that will germinate satisfactorily. A 
testing program is needed to uncover these lots 
and make them available for seeding purposes 
this spring. 

Soybean seeds should be allowed to remain 
in the germinator for at least a week, Doty 
explained. A reading made too early will not 
give the correct germination percentage be- 
cause some soybeans sprout and start to grow 
but fail to develop further. Germination tests 
should be read critically, and only those sprouts 
capable of making a normal plant should be 
counted. Seeds producing weak, diseased or 
deformed sprouts should not~be counted as 
having germinated. 


Stick to Tested Oat Varieties 


Sticking to recommended oat varieties for 
Minnesota is urged by H. K. Wilson, Univer- 
sity Farm agronomist, who points out that in 
view of extensive crown rust damage to last 
year’s crop farmers may be tempted to try va- 
rieties which have not been tested long enough 
under Minnesota growing conditions. 

Among the varieties which have been in the 
limelight recently but have not as yet been 
proved by careful tests are Canadian Victory, 
Legacy, and Erban. Legacy was grown at Uni- 
versity Farm, Waseca and Morris last year, and 
at each station it was one of the lowest yielding 
varieties. - 

Gopher oats, one of the highest yielding vari- 
eties in central and southern Minnesota for the 
past 13 years, was hit hard by crown rust last 
year. However, in comparable tests at the three 
stations, Gopher oats yielded 5.9 bus. more per 
acre than Legacy. 

Erban has not been tested in Minnesota, 
but in tests made by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Erban has proved to be no better 
than such stem rust susceptible varieties as 
Banner, Silvermine and Victory. 

Extensive tests have shown that early and 
midseason oats are best adapted to Minnesota. 
Gopher and Iogold are desirable early varieties, 
Gopher having somewhat stronger straw and 
therefore better adapted to productive land in 
sections where early oats are desired. 


Best Varieties of Oats for 
Illinois 


Acre-yields of oats in Illinois have increased 
during the past 45 years as a result of exten- 
sive use of better adapted, early-maturing varie- 
ties. During all of this time tests have been 
conducted by the Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station on representative plots in differ- 
ent parts of the state to determine which varie- 
ties were best adapted to those sections as 
shown by their grain yield. Bulletin No. 481 
of the University of Illinois Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station reports the results of tests 
conducted during the last twelve years and in- 
cludes 71 varieties which have been grown for 
periods varying from one year to the entire 
twelve. The development of a variety that has 
all desirable characters expressed to the highest 
degree is the ultimate aim of the oat-improve- 
ment program of which these tests are a part. 

On the northern Illinois field the five varie- 
ties yielding the most grain among those grown 
for three years or longer were Marion, lowar, 
Albion, Richland, and Gopher. ; 

On the Urbana field in central’ Illinois the best 
producing varieties in tests for three or more 
years were Marion, Columbia, Boone, Kanota, 
and Gopher. 

In southern Illinois on the Alhambra field the 
leading varieties in yield of grain during three 
or more years of tests’ were Brunker, Columbia, 
Burt (C.1. 293), Markton x Rainbow (CLI. 
3341), and Marion. Columbia can be considered 
the best all-round variety for southern Illinois 
until some new varieties demonstrate their su- 
periority to it. 


Altho Marion has produced the highest yield 
of grain on both the northern and central ex- 
periment fields during the four years it has 
been included in the tests, some of the new 
selections out of Victoria x Richland have 
produced more bushels above the average yield 
for the one or two years that they were tested. 

In the main, varieties that yielded the most 
grain in northern and central Illinois produced 
less than average yields of straw. The reverse 
was true in southern Illinois but there the aver- 
age yield of straw is low. 

Percentage of groats is apparently a better 
measure of quality in oats than weight per 
bushel. Marion had the highest average yield 
of groats per acre of any variety in the tests for 
the last three years. 


Hybrid White Corn Seed 
Available 


One white corn hybrid is available that should 
enable growers to take advantage of the market 
premiums for white corn. Michigan state col- 
lege makes the following report on tests: 

TIowealth W-16, a white corn hybrid, the seed 
of which is being offered for sale in Michigan, 
was tested by the Michigan State College at 
East Lansing in 1939 and 1940, and was grown 
on a field scale on the W. K. Kellogg Farm of 
the Michigan State College in Kalamazoo 
County in 1941. Each year this white corn hy- 
brid matured with safety at these locations and 
it may be expected to mature consistently on 
good corn land in any of the three southern 
tiers of Michigan counties. 

In the college trials there was no material 
difference in yield between Iowealth W-16 and 
such yellow corn hybrids of similar maturity 
as Wisconsin 606, Michigan 36-B, and DeKalb 
240. As a two-year average, Iowealth W-16 
produced 64.6 bushels an acre compared with 
55.6 bushels produced by Duncan corn, a stand- 
ard Southern Michigan open-polinated variety. 
In some sections growing later yellow hybrids 
the larger, later corns are likely to outyield 
Iowealth W-16 by 4 to 6 bushels an acre but 
later yellow hybrids will carry more moisture 
at harvest time and in unfavorable seasons are 
more likely to be injured by frost. 

The Michigan State College has not tried 
Iowealth W-16 under severe corn borer infes- 
tation. Because this hybrid is a little earlier 
than many of the hybrids used in Southeastern 
Michigan it would probably be better not to 
plant it before May 17 to avoid intensification 
of corn borer infestation that sometimes occurs 
when early varieties are planted early. 


The Parker-McCrory Mfg. Co. is charged 
by the Federal Trade Commission with mis- 
representing its ‘““Parmak Electric Fence” as 
confining animals as effectively as a fence of 
concrete or steel, and that it will hold all 
livestock. 
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E. F. Crossland, Toronto, Ont., Deceased. 


Death of Ernest Ford Crossland 


Ernest Ford Crossland, president of Steele, 
Briggs Seed Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can., and lead- 
ing figure in the Canadian seed trade, passed 
away Feb. 16, following a brief illness. 

Mr. Crossland was born, of old English stock, 
at Port Dover, Ont., 74 years ago. He was 


educated at Collegiate and King’s College, 
Windsor, N. S. Two years after his return 
to Ontario he entered the employ of Steele, 
Briggs, Ltd., and began the climb from depart- 
ment to department until he headed the firm, for 
which he developed a large export business to 
the United States, Australia, New Zealand, 
Great Britain, and numerous European coun- 
tries. 


Mr. Crossland was active in ass’n work. He 
headed the Farm Seed Ass’n of North America 
when this was a separate body; and always took 
an active part in the proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Seed Trade Ass’n. 


“RANDOLPH” 


OIL-ELECTRIC 


GRAIN DRIER 


The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


3917-21 Imlay St., TOLEDO, O., U. =: A. 
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Oats and Barley Germinate 
Well After Eight Years 


Oats and barley of 1933 and 1934 crops when 
germinated.in 1941 had not declined much in 
germinability, and their sprouts appeared equal 
to those from the 1941 crop seed in vigor, color, 
and rapidity of germination. Seed treated with 
an organic mercury dust germinated much bet 
ter than untreated seed in greenhouse soil but 
not so well on paper towels. Criteria of old 
seed were the presence on untreated lots of 
black mold and the absence of fungi Alternaria 
tenuis, which discolors the entire oat kernel, 
and Helminthosporium sativum, which causes a 
browning or rot of the roots of barley sprouts. 
The fact that these fungi were seen in the 
original lots indicates that the longevity of oats 
and barley seed exceeds that of accompanying 
fungi—New York Station 1941 report. 


Seed Treatment with Hormones 


Bigger yields of a number of field crops were 
obtained by treating their seed before sowing, 
and in some instances by spraying the plants in 
the field, with plant hormones or growth-pro- 
moting substances, in large-scale tests reported 
by Prof. J. C. Ireland, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, at the recent A.A.A.S. meeting. The 
stimulant he found most valuable, levulinic acid, 
can be made cheaply from waste materials. Its 
most important present use is in making plas- 
tics. 

“The most outstanding results with levulinic 
acid were e@btained with cotton seed and cow- 
peas,” Prof. Ireland stated. “There is not only 
more than a 50 per cent increase in the yields 
over the untreated, but dusting with soyflour 
and 1 per cent levulinic acid during the flower- 
ing period aids in setting bolls.” Cost of mate- 
rials for treating one acre with levulinic acid is 
about $3, so the method appears commercially 
profitable. 


Pillsbury Awards to lowa and 
Nebraska Wheat Growers 


Walter Russell, Indianola, Ia., was judged 
the best wheat grower in Iowa at the show 
held under joint auspices of the Iowa State Col- 
lege and the Iowa Corn & Small Grain Growers 
Ass’n at Ames. He received the Philip W. Pills- 
bury trophy for the state, plus a cash award. 

Bert Mott, Hastings, was named champion 
certified seed wheat grower for Nebraska and 
received the Pillsbury award for that state 
from the Nebraska Crop Improvement Ass’n at 
the annual Organized Agriculture banquet in 
Lincoln. Mott won the crown with a sample of 
Cheyenne wheat exhibited at the Nebraska Cer- 
tified Seed Show. 

Lee D. Ferden, Chesaning, Mich., as 
wheat king of Michigan has been awarded 
the Philip W. Pillsbury trophy for his ex- 
hibit at the state seed show at Michigan 
State College. ; 

The Philip W. Pillsbury trophies for each 
state were established recently to encourage 
production of better certified seed wheat. 


The Price of wheat under the general sales 
program of the C.C.C. was raised Feb. 16 
to Feb. 28 le per bushel, which is 17 cents 
above the applicable loan rate at terminal 
locations and 20 cents above the loan rate 
at country locations with premiums and dis- 
counts for quality as apply under the 1941 
loan program. 


Purchases of farm products amounting to 
over $89,000,000 were made by the Surplus 
Marketing Administration during January 
under the general buying program for lend- 
lease and other needs, the Department of 
Agriculture said Feb. 23. This was about 
the same as the total purchases during De- 
cember. Cumulative f.o.b. value of all farm 
products bought for lend-lease shipment and 
other distribution needs approximates $694.- 
000,000 for the period Mar. 15 thru Jan. 31 


K itl a Car LR 
tt dui il 


Cars of grain for export unloaded in Jan- 
uary this year at Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
ports totaled 3,663 cars compared with 2,191 
cars in the like month last year, as reported 
by the Ass’n of American Railroads. 


The clean-out rule will be retained. Under 
this rule the minimum weight is 30,000 

pounds on one carload of soybeans or of each 
find of grain cleaned out of elevators or grain 
houses during each calendar year. 


A reconsideration of the report on ex-lake 
grain rates is asked of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the Port of New York 
Authority, alleging that the difference in ocean 
rates had been equalized and with that equal- 
ization all justification for the rail differential 
on ex-lake grain had disappeared. 

Shippers Advisory Board meetings have 
been scheduled as follows: Southwest, Mar. 
5-6, New Orleans, La., Ohio Valley, Mar. 10. 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O. Great 
Lakes, Mar. 24-25, Statler Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. Trans-Missouri-Kansas, Mar. 24-25, 
Kansas City, Mo. Mid-West, Apr. 2, Chicago, 
Til. 


Nashville, Tenn—A meeting of grain and 
grain products interests on Feb. 11, discussed 
the freight readjustment case that has been re- 
opened by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and elected Charles D. Jones, Nash- 
ville, to represent the grain interests, and 
Allen R. Cornelius, to represent the flour in- 
terests. 


Class I railroads on Feb. 1, 1942, had more 
new freight cars on order than on any.corres- 
ponding date on record, the Ass’n of Ameri- 
can Railroads announced Feb. 18. New 
freight cars on order on Feb. 1, totaled 68,- 
070 compared with 41,600 on the same date 
last year. New freight cars on order on Feb. 
1, included 41,959 box. 

Complete repeal of land grant rates as 
proposed by H. R. 6156 was advocated by 
the National Industrial Traffic League, when 
its views in support of this bill were pres- 
ented to the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee by Charles R. Seal, 
Chairman of the National Industrial Traffic 
League’s Legislative Committee on Feb. 20. 


Cincinnati, O.—A hearing before Commis- 
sioner Johnson and Examiner Weaver of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
ordered for Mar. 23, in a reopening of No. 
17,000, Part A, grain and grain products to 
and within southern territory, for the sole 
purpose of receiving evidence of changes 
since the last hearing. The hearing is limited 
to three days, at the Netherland-Plaza Ho- 
tel. ; 


Washington, D. C.—The War Shipping Ad- 
ministration has extended its operations in 
marine insurance to cover war risk on car- 
goes carried in American flag vessels. 
W. S. A. assumed charge of insurance au- 
thority on Feb. 7. Now it has asked Con- 
gress to amend the Merchant Marine Act so 
that it may provide insurance for American 
cargoes in vessels of any registry. The new 
agency is quoting rates effective on cargoes 
on and after Mar. 1. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 
38,745 cars the week ending Feb. 14, 
a decrease of 2,570 cars below the preceding 
week, but an increase of 9.448 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1941. In the Western 
Districts along, grain and grain products load- 
ing for the week of Feb. 14, totaled 25,252 cars, 
a decrease of 2,614 cars below the preceding 
week, but an increase of 7,320 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1941, as reported by the 
Ass’n of American Railroads. 
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Transit proposed at Wichita and Welling- 
ton, Kan., on grain and products from points. 
on the Rock Island i in Oklahoma to Memphis. 
and destinations in Texas, would be unlaw- 
ful reported the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in I. & S. No. 5027. The suspended 
schedules were ordered canceled on or before 
Mar. 16. The schedules, Commissioner All- 
dredge stated, would have violated section 
1, (6) in wasteful transportation, and in un- 
due prejudice to milling points in Oklahoma. 


Railroad operating expenses and taxes 
during the last four months of 1941 were 
about $2,850,000 a day greater, on the aver- 
age, than in the corresponding period of 1940. 
The increase in operating expenses of course 
was due in part to the fact that more traffic 
was handled. It was more largely due to ad- 
vanced wage rates, effective from September 
on, for the reason that wage costs ordinarily 
represent about two-thirds of railroad operat- 
ing expense.—Z. G. Hopkins, of Western 
Railways Committee on public relations. 

The St. Lawrence: is normally ice-bound 
for an average of 134 days annually. A goy- 
ernment survey reveals the fact that ships 
drawing more than 27 feet of water would 
not be able to use the waterways. Ships of 
shallow enough draft to use the water-way 
comprise but 5 per cent of the world’s mer- 
chant tonnage. Further, the late Colonel 
Hugh L. Cooper, one of the world’s greatest 
engineers, stated that the ice problem on 
the St. Lawrence “baffled him, and that en- 
gineers had never coped with it on so large 
a, scalez” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered a revision of rates on grain and prod- 
ucts from points in Nebraska and Colorado 
on the lines of the Burlington and Union 
Pacific to Omaha, Council Bluffs, Kansas 
City and St. Joseph, effective May 6. Com- 
plainants were the Nebraska-Colorado Grain 
Producers Ass’n and the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, in No’s. 28395 and 28419. In a 
prior report the Commission had dismissed 
both complaints. The rates on this traffic 
from Amherst, Holyoke, Paoli and Haxtun, 
Colo., are found unreasonable to the extent 
they exceed 24, 24, 25 and 26c respectively, 
to St. Joseph and Kansas City. 


Evansville, Ind.—Leslie Lacroix, traffic 
manager of the Evansville Chamber of Com- 
merce, and F. W. Niehaus, trafic manager 
of Igleheart Bros., returned on Feb.19, from 
Louisville, Ky., where they attended a meet- 
ing of the southeastern grain millers, deal- 
ers and market representatives with officials 
of the southern railroads. A request of mill- 
ers and dealers for a revision of rail rates on 
grain products to the southeast, to meet 
water and truck competition was discussed, 
according to Lacroix, who said it was de- 
cided to present testimony and _ exhibits 
showing changed conditions of the reopening 
of the general grain case by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Cincinnati on 
March 23.—W. B. C. : 


The Chicago Board of Trade Transporta- 
tion Department has filed a very able brief 
in its complaint before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission attacking the discrimina- 
tion against Chicago in rates on corn between 
Kankakee and Battle Creek. The Battle 
Creek interests are able to use the 7-cent 
balance from Kankakee and Chicago to Bat- 
tle Creek in bidding for corn; whereas, the 
Chicago dealers are confronted with the re- 
shipping rates from Chicago to Battle 
Creek, which are from 4% to 8 cents per 
100 pounds, or 2% to 4% cents per bushel, 
higher than the 7-cent basis from Kankakee 
and Chicago to Battle Creek. Even tho 
transit applies at Chicago under the one- 
factor thru rates to Battle Creek, such appli- 
cation has no effect on the ability of the Bat- 
tle Creek processors to overbid the Chicago 
markets at country stations. 
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Shipper's Right to Route Freight 
Under Pressure 


Eight or ten plans are reported before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for making 
more efficient use of railroad equipment in the 
interest cf movement of material and men in 
‘the current war effort. 

One proposes to cancel the right of shippers to 
route their freight; another is curtailment or 
elimination of free time on demurrage. 

The Interstate Commerce Act permits drastic 
‘moves only in war time. Purpose of the pro- 
posed cancellation of the shipper’s right to route 
freight is to eliminate circuitous routings and 
force all movements via most direct and short- 
est routes. 


Handling Heavy Grain 


Movement 


By W. D. Becx, Chicago, District Manager, 
Amer. Ass’n of R. R.’s, before Shippers 
Advisory Board. 


Grain has moved since our meeting in Octo- 
‘ber most satisfactorily. We have a lot of grain 
in Chicago. There were several weeks when 
there was no storage capacity in the elevators 
at all. We put out: “hold-back” orders, and 
the elevators and processing mills unloaded the 
grain as rapidly as received, and in very few 
instances were we obliged to meet a situation 
where an elevator had more than two days’ 
‘back-log at any time. 

An amazingly good job was done, not only 
by the elevators and processors in Chicago, but 
also the processing mills down state. This is 
illustrated by the method in which soybeans 
were handled. You were told that many soy- 
‘beans were not harvested due to weather con- 
‘ditions, nevertheless they did harvest and ship 
a tremendous number of bushels of soybeans 
to Chicago, Peoria, Decatur, Ill., and Decatur, 
Ind., Champaign, Des Moines and so forth. Day 
after day those receivers who took the soy- 
beans in, as brought to ‘them, unloaded the cars 
with great promptness. 

Some of those processing mills unloaded 
from 100 to 150 cars a day. The empties were 
returned to the carriers that brought them in; 
and I don’t recall more than three instances 
where shippers of soybeans or the country ele- 
vators complained because they did not have 
sufficient cars to take care of the business. 


Shippers Will Speed Car 


Movement 


The Indianapolis Car Efficiency Committee 
of the Ohio Valley Transportation Advisory 
Board urges shippers to continue their splendid 
co-operation in avoiding delay in handling cars. 
The Committee says: 

We passed thru an all-time high in transpor- 
tation service last October without serious car 
shortages. In fact, during the year 1941, by 
way of comparison, the railroads handled sub- 
stantially more tonnage than did the Govern- 
ment during 1918, and they did it with a half 
million fewer freight cars and thousands fewer 
locomotives. This brilliant record was only 
accomplished by the excellent co-operation 
given by the shippers but, even so, it is not yet 
enough to meet the more exacting conditions of 
the immediate future. j 

The average time consumed for each car- 
load shipment is about 11% car days. For each 
day we reduce that average we do the equiva- 
lent of providing 100,000 new freight cars. We 
cannot possibly build these new cars in time to 
meet this demand and we would not want to 
take away from war requirements the mate- 
rials necessary to build them if we could. The 
emergency can only be met by speeding up 
operation. We are calling upon the railroads 
to do their part and we must emphasize to the 
shippers that while we normally have free time 


of 48 hours to load and 48 hours to unload cars 
that unless we voluntarily reduce that to 24 
hours and even 12 hours whenever possible, 
we will be faced with positive orders by 
the Government that we must do it in every 
instance, including those where it will be very 
burdensome and disastrous to the shipping in- 
terests. These will be enforced by severe penal- 
ties in the way of greatly increased demurrage 
and detention charges. 


To Expedite Unloading of Cars 


Acting for Jos. E. Eastman Commissioner 
J. M. Johnson has sent out the following 
memorandum to shippers: 


“Shipper organizations are advised that un- 
less they are able to control their members and 
bring about the desired results thru voluntary 
action, it might become necessary to adopt 
some of the following measures: Increased de- 
murrage rates on grain held at tidewater and 
lake ports, and increased charges for storage 
of grain held in cars at those points. It has also 
been reported that another measure, . which 
might be taken is to reduce the free time.” 

Chas. B. Crofton, pres. of the New York 
Produce Exchange, called a meeting of mem- 
bers to consider the proposals. 


Barge Rate Injunction 


The federal court considering pleas of Illinois 
River barge lines and elevators, and Chicago 
barged grain receivers for an injunction to re- 
strain the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the railroads from enforcing upward revised 
rail rates east on grain received at Chicago by 
barge, has asked the I.C.C. for a 60-day post- 
ponement of the effective date of the increase. 
Present effective date for the increase is 
Feb. 22. 

The pleas for an injunction grow out of an 
Interstate Commerce Commission decision that 
barged grain should be classed with trucked and 
local rate grain into Chicago and should be 
denied a lower reshipping rate east by rail. 

The federal court can order a temporary in- 
junction should the I.C.C. refuse its request for 
postponement of the effective date for cancella- 
tion of the reshipping rates. 

As requested the Commision on Feb. 21, 
postponed for 60 days the effective date. 


Rock Island Elevator, Chicago 
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St. Louis Complaint Dismissed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
dismissed the complaint by the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange alleging rates on grain and 
grain products were unreasonable from specified 
points in Southeastern Missouri to St. Louis 
when destined to points in other states, in com- 
parison with rates from Southern Illinois to St. 
Louis and Chicago. ~ 


The complaint by the Memphis Merchants 
Exchange in the same proceeding also was dis- 
missed, docket numbers 28546 and 28570. 


The Commission said the lower rates in Illi- 
nois were due to more favorable transportation 
conditions, that grain producers were not com- 
plainants, and that there was no basis for find- 
ing that members of the St. Louis exchange 
who could and did draw grain from Southern 
Illinois into St. Louis and East St. Louis were 
subjected to undue prejudice by the rates from 
Southern Illinois. 


Food Production to Be 
Increased 


In 1942 prices received by farmers for farm 
products are expected to hold around parity, 
averaging neither greatly above nor greatly be- 
low that point, says the U. S. Dept. of Agri. 
‘In other words, prices received in relation to 
prices paid, interest, and taxes, are expected 
to average about the same as at the end of 
1941, when the ratio was at 99 per cent of 
parity. 

In compliance with Agriculture’s wartime 
production goals, total output of farm products 
is expected to be the largest on record. How- 
ever, despite the record supplies expected, 
prices are likely to rise, partly because of rec- 
ord high consumer incomes, partly because the 
demands of consumers will focus sharply on 
food as the output of civilian manufactured 
goods declines, and partly because of contin- 
ued Government purchases for lend-lease ship- 
ment. Under the influence of these factors, 
farm product prices are expected to average 
about 25 per cent above 1941. 

The result of higher prices for a larger out- 
put probably will be an increase of at least 2 bil- 
lion dollars in farm income this year as com- 
pared with 1941, when income was estimated at 
11.6 billion dollars. 


Operated by 


Continental Grain Co. 
is equipped with a 1,500 per hour 


HESS 


Oil Fired—Direct Heat 


in a Reinforced Concrete Building 
They’re Profit Makers 


VENTILATING CO. 


1211 S. WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Feeds 
Feeding 


by 
F. B. Morrison 


‘Sixth Printing 
20th Edition 


This edition has been entirely rewrit- 
ten and revised to contain the latest 
information on live stock feeding and 
nutrition. Entirely new compilations 
of recent analyses of American feeds 
are presented in the Appendix Tables. 
Extensive. data are presented concern- 
ing the mineral and vitamin content of 
important feeds. 


The only authoritative book on the 
subject of animal feeds and feeding. 
The result of over 38 years of ex- 
haustive work in experimentation. 


Its three parts, each divided into nu- 
merous chapters, cover “Fundamen- 
tals of American Nutrition,” “Feeding 
Stuffs,” “Feeding Farm Animals.” 
This new edition contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than the 
19th edition, and contains 1,050 pages, 
including 95 informative illustrations. 
This book will enable any grinder and 
mixer of feeds more intelligently to 
suggest and compound worth while 
rations. Beautifully bound in black 
keretol, durable covers; weight 5 
pounds, price $5.00 plus postage. 
Send for your copy now. 
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Spelt and oats fed with corn gave similar 
results in three experiments with feeding 54- 
lb. pigs at the Michigan Experiment Station. 

Brewers Dried Grains production during 
January amounted to 10,445 tons, against 
7,800 tons in January, 1941, as reported by 
the’ U. (Se D, 7A; 

Distillers Dried Grains production in Jan- 
uary totaled 30,000 tons, against 19,400 tons 
during January a year ago, as reported by 
(hates OPUS is Is Ds aX 

Ottawa, Ont.—Corn may not be exported 
from Canada without an export permit, under 
an order that became effective Feb. 13, an- 
nounces Trade Minister Mackinnon. 


Spokane, Wash.—Meetings of feed dealers 
in Spokane, have announced curtailment of 
delivery service to save tires. They have re- 
quested of customers a week’s notice for de- 
livery orders. ; 

Vitamin E now can be produced in enorm- 
ous quantities by high vacuum distillation in 
a new process worked out by Distillation 
Products, Inc., owned jointly by Eastman 
Kodak Co. and General Mills, Inc. 

Portland, Ore—The selling price of 
cracked or ground wheat in the Pacific 
Northwest varies from about 80c to $1 per 
bushel. At this price wheat is a much cheap- 
er feed than corn in much of this area since 
it is 4 pounds heavier per bushel, and con- 
tains considerably more protein than corn. 


Gibson City, Ill—Ralph Kail, formerly of 
Alliance, O., has been appointed plant man- 
ager of the Gibson City, Ill., plants of Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills and Central Soya Co., 
Inc. effective Feb. 15. Kail succeeds I. T. 
(Joe) Kendall, plant manager since Sep- 
tember, 1940, who has returned to Ohio 
where he has purchased an elevator and feed 
mill at Bowling Green. Tom H. Allwein, 
traffic manager since the erection of these 
plants in 1939, has been advanced to the 
post of bean buyer, in addition to his duties 
as traffic manager. 


Seattle, Wash.—On the program for the 
annual meeting of the Pacific N-W Feed 
Ass’n Feb. 23, are four professors from the 
college staff at Pullman and Puyallup, each 
with a good poultry topic, for the morning 
session. In the afternoon the scheduled 
speakers are M. Rhian on “Fish Meal Con- 
centrates,” J. C. Knott on “The Role of 
Roughage in the Dairy Cattle Ration,” O. J. 
Hill on “The Why-and How of Grain Feed- 
ing,” Clyde Rose on “Your Business and 
Your Government,” A. B. Robertson on “The 
Operation of the Production System,” and 
Governor Arthur B. Langlie on “Your State 
and Its Government.” The day closes with 
an evening banquet and vaudeville. 


Bakersfield, Cal—Feed dealers in Kern 
County have joined in giving printed notices 
to customers effective Feb. 1, whereby: all 
feed sells bulk basis; 25 cents deposit charge 
made for either cotton or burlap (100 lb. bags 
or larger); no deposit (only) where custom- 
er exchanges like number of good. usable feed 
bags; full deposit credit to customer on such 
bags only opened, conserved and returned 
fully fit for reuse with original product. Cus- 
tomer brings original invoice for Deposit 
Refund. They also urge customers to return 
all non-deposit bags accumulated to dealers 
for best use within Kern County for their 
mutual benefit. A basic price to poultrymen 
for non-deposit bags was adopted with ad- 
justments for grades and sizes. 
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Riboflavin is concerned with oxidative en- 
zymic processes essential for normal metabo- 
lism. A deficiency of riboflavin may result in 
a waste of products of metabolism with re- 
sultant final collapse of the animal organism. 
The riboflavin-deficient rats show alopecia, 
dermatitis at the denuded areas of the skin, 
rough hair, conjunctivitis, keratitis and pre- 
mature old age. 


Connection Between Brewing 
Industry, Agriculture 
and Nutrition 


“By E. A. Wess of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo., before Colorado 
Nutrition School. 


The brewing industry as a whole keeps in 
operation a farm of approximately 3,000,000 
acres annually to produce barley, corn, rice and 
hops used in manufacturing its products. Dur- 
ing 1940 the industry used: 58,000,000 bus. bar- 
ley, 57,600,000 bus. malt, 16, 400,000 bus. corn, 
189, 000, 000’ Ibs. rice, and 31, 926, 866 Ibs. hops. 

The brewers have consumed 25% of all the 
barley grown since re-legalization. Conserva- 
tive estimates state the brewers paid more than 
100 million dollars for farm products used in 
1938, based on delivered prices at the brewery, 

The industry returns to the farms as brewers’ 
dried grains over 100,000 tons per year, used 
mostly by feed manufacturers in dairy feeds, 
and many thousand tons of malt sprouts. 

We pride ourselves as being the largest brew- 
ery in the world. We use for production about 
3,000,000 bus. of barley as malt. 

In our corn products division we process 
around 3,000,000 bus. of corn annually for the 
manufacture of corn syrups, starches, dextrines, 
corn oil, etc., and the resultant by-products are 
used in livestock feeds, amounting to approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons of corn gluten feed and 2,500 
tons of corn oil cake meal. 

The barley, as purchased from the farmer, 
averages around 12% protein. After it is malted 
the sprouts average around 26% protein and 
the brewers’ grains when dried average around 
25% protein. So that the by-product contains 
100% more crude protein after the wort has 
been extracted than the original barley con- 
tained in the beginning. 

The farmer in the Central Northwest and the 
Northwest sells his barley to the brewery at a 
premium and the milk producer in the East is 
able to buy a much higher protein product than 
if he purchased the barley itself. In this man- 
her the brewery helps both the agricultural 
producer and the consumer in two distinct divi- 
sions of agricultural pursuits and in two dif- 
ferent sections of the country. 

We expect hens to produce 50% more eggs 
than they averaged only a few years ago. We 
also expect increased hatchability so as to again 
produce more chicks, to produce more eggs, and 
Anheuser-Busch are doing their part in this 
program by saving the brewers’ yeast which 
has been found to contain so many valuable 
growth factors and vitamins necessary to do 
this job as it must be done. Why nature has 
placed in the small yeast cell so many of these 
vital vitamins or factors is still a mystery. One 
thing we do know and that is, while we can 
produce synthetically practically all of these 
vital substances, they do not substitute what 
nature has placed in the small yeast cell, and by 
saving this yeast from a waste, Anheuser-Busch 
are helping the poultry man to solve his feeding 
problems in connection with fertility and egg 
production. 


FOX FARMING—Another branch of live- 
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stock which includes Colorado and the North- 
west, is the fox industry. I visited a large fox 
farm some time ago and could hardly believe 
what I saw as regards advancement in nutri- 
tional development. I had been taught that 
an average litter of the vixen was between 4 
and 5 pups but here I saw 6 and 8 and even 
11 pups in one litter. True they received brew- 
ers’ yeast in their ration. ._ It was not claimed 
that yeast was doing the work, but other mat- 
ings were producing only the average litter. 
There is a lot to learn about nutrition and it 
requires years of work, untiring’ effort and a 
great deal of patience and finances. 


PIGS—The same thing applies to pigs. Our 
first work was to use about % of 1% brewers’ 
yeast. Then we increased to 1%. Reports were 
negative, -but other workers carried on, increas- 
ing to 5%, and then we discovered things; in 
fact, work now being investigated points to 
the fact that this quantity of brewers’ yeast 
may be a preventative for necro which, as you 
know, takes a tremendous toll from our pig 
population. Other work indicates that 4% ar- 
rests anemia in pigs. 


POULTRY—tThe greatest research work 
with reference to brewers’ yeast has been in 
connection with poultry. Cornell University 
has been leader in this work under Dr. L. C. 
Morris, Dr. G. F. Heuser, your own Dr. H. S. 
Wilgus, Jr., Dr. Arnold Schumacher at Man- 
hattan, Kan., and others. This work started 
with the riboflavin content of yeast and its 
value in chick nutrition and it has developed 
many other factors belonging to both the B and 
G complexes which are valuable in poultry feed- 
ing and 90% of the production of brewers’ yeast 
for livestock is fed to the poultry industry. 

There are many other divisions of the farm 
industry with livestock in which yeast is prov- 
ing of value but there is not as yet sufficient 
evidence to make a public statement of fact. 
However, you may be interested to know that 
one of the largest fox farms in the country 
has been using brewers’ dried yeast for a num- 
ber of years and it is used in connection with 
trout in streams, with beaver and otter. Some 
of the interesting experiments have been in 
connection with work in our zoological gardens 
where we have been able to carry on some in- 
teresting experiments with monkeys which were 
losing their hair and by the addition of a tea- 
spoonful of yeast per day to their regular diet, 
we have produced wonderful coats and the 
animals are in perfect condition. A great num- 
ber of our animals and birds in captivity are 
receiving yeast in their regular diets. 


Mutual Feed Dealers Meet 
in Buffalo 


Discussions at the annual midwinter conven- 
tion of the Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers 
Ass'n, held at the Hotel Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y., 
Feb. 5, centered around feed in its relation to 
the national defense program, and the feed 
wheat sales program of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. 

President Grover Town, Forestville, N.Y., 
presided over both business sessions. Formal 
addresses were made by Dean Austin Pardue 
with “Strength to See It.Thru;” Ralph M. 
Field, president of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Ass’n, with “The Feed Industry Un- 
der War Conditions; Austin W. Carpenter, 
president of the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants, with “Will America Liquidate Its 
Tradesmen?” 

Bags for feed have been a major concern of 
manufacturers. Mr. Field said: “Cotton bags 
were scarce, not because of a shortage of cotton 
sheeting, but because mills found it more prof- 
itable to make other cotton sheeting goods 
than bags. Now that there is a ceiling on 
cotton sheeting goods, we can expect produc- 
tion of cotton bags to be adequate. Two-thirds 
of the burlap bags, however, are being as- 
signed to the Army and Navy. The feed indus- 
try will get a part of the remaining third.” 


Representatives of 19 manufacturers of dog 
foods convened in a separate gathering during 
the convention under George Todd, Buffalo, to 
discuss formation of a Dry Dog Food Ass’n. 
Final decision proposed that these manufactur- 
ers become affiliates of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Ass’n, and that the latter appoint a 
com’ite of seven to study dog food problems 
and watch dog food interests. 


Chemistry Convicts Feed Thief 


Placing of dyes on objects which petty thieves 
find hard to resist is a method often used by 
large business houses. The dye, when properly 
dusted on the object, is almost invisible. But 
as soon as moisture comes in.contact with the 
dye it flames into brilliant color and stains the 
hands with a stain most difficult to remove. 


Malachite green has been used successfully in 
many instances, but the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police reported its first successful use in ap- 
prehending a feed thief. 

The Summerside detachment of the Royal 
Mounted received a report that the feed shed 
of Robert Humphrey had been broken into‘and 
four or five buckets full of fox feed had been 
stolen. A flashlight left by the thief was sus- 
pected to belong to a John Hughes, but sus- 
picion was not sufficient evidence to cause arrest. 

Expecting that further visits might be paid 
by the thief to the complainant’s feed shed, the 
complainant was supplied with a quantity of 
malachite green and instructed in its use. Two 
bags of feed were treated, and Humphrey left 
these bags open to make it appear he was using 
this feed. 

Shortly thereafter Humphrey ’phoned the 
police that another entry into his feed shed 
had resulted in loss of about 15 lbs. of the 
treated feed. 

A warrant was sworn out to search the 
Hughes property. When Hughes was ap- 
proached it was promptly noted that his hands 
and forearms were stained a brilliant green. A 
bag containing about 15 lbs. of feed was found, 
and this, when tested with water, showed the 
same green color. 

Hughes was promptly arrested, admitted his 
guilt, and was sentenced to two years in Dor- 
chester Penitentiary. 

Several dyes are used in this form of crime 
detection, among them: Magenta fuchsin, which 
turns red in contact with moisture; malachite 
green, mentioned in the story; para-nitroso 
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dimethyl aniline, which is yellow; gentian 
violet; and carbol fuchsin, which is red. 


Phosphorus Requirement of 


Steers 


In a 3-year study by the Idaho Agricultural 
Experiment Station with 112 steers, a definite 
phosphorus deficiency was produced with steer 
calves fed rations containing 0.11-0.15% P with 
an average daily P intake ranging from 1.04 to 
1.63 g. per 100 lb. live weight. Steer calves 
manifesting aphosphorosis required 30% more 
feed to.make a pound of gain and gained 37% 
slower than calves receiving ample P. An aver- 
age of 60 days was required for the steers to 
show signs of aphosphorosis as indicated by low 
blood P, deficiency of feed utilization and de- 
praved appetite. A~low-P ration interferes 
with the utilization of the feed even before 
the appetite has decreased. Fed at the same 
level of P, the organic P of cottonseed meal 
was as effective in preventing a P deficiency as 
the inorganic P in bonemeal. . The P require- 
ment for fattening steers was met by feeding 
rations containing 0.18% or more of P or by 
supplying a daily intake of 2 grams of feed P 
per 100 pounds of live weight. 


INSTALL 


for BIGGER PROFITS 


UNIVERSAL Hammermill 
AJACS Pulverizer 

ECONOMY Magnetic Separator 
CORN Cutter and Grader 
Vertical Feed Mixer 

Truck Dumps and other equip- 
ment. Write for information. 
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Representatives in 
Northeast and other open territories, Write 
for our proposition. 


A. E. Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1084 10th Ave. S. E. Minneapolis .Minn 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS OF FEED PLANT EQUIPMENT FOR 


57 YEARS 


Greater Capacity — Improved Feedstuff 


Proved—Long Life 


Grinds all Classes 
of FEEDSTUFFS 


» EAR CORN 


66 EME” SNAP CORN 
SUPREWN ee 
Slow Speed Feed Grinder BARLEY 
Manuf. d eith ll steel COW PEAS 
anufactured either all steel or 
with cast side frames. More uni- OATS-RYE 
form grinding—Larger pen ceeres Burenante CORN STALKS 
—Less power—Complete safety— 
Remarkable fan  suction—Latest FEEDER CLOVER 
tramp. iron catcher — Automatic of BUCKWHEAT 
Feeder for grain, corn on ear or SOY BEANS 
mixed. grain. 3 sizing screens permanent 
change in 10 seconds flat while MAGNET SORGHUM 
operating. Lifetime Construction. : PEANUT 
GUARANTEED. 30 days’ trial. 10 Second Screen Change VINES 
NOTE: A few good securtaries available to i epearour ater em VELVET BEANS 
—introducing this sensational money saving Fee rinder. 
cS HAY-STRAW 
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CRUSHERS: PULVERIZERS: GRINDERS 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


2917-27 N. Market St. 


GRUENDLER 


ALFALFA 


WRITE TODAY! 
For Illustrated Bulletins 
on the “Supreme,” also 
Bulletin No. 941, 


Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Kansas Experiment Station reports that 
brown toasted soybean meal is an excellent 
ingredient in the laying mash for chickens. 
This meal has given best results when used 
with meat or fish scraps. 

Production of baby chicks by commercial 
hatcheries during January was 46,884,000 
chicks, exceeding the record output of Jan- 


uary, 1941, by 5,691,000 chicks or 14 per 
cent. The decline in January business in the 
specialized broiler producing sections, re- 


sulting from the unfavorable price situation 
in December, was not generally felt by the 
hatcheries starting production for farm 
flock replacements. The general effect of 
the January decline in the demand for chicks 
for broilers has been to make hatcheries 
cautious as they enter the regular hatching 
season. The number of eggs set in January 
was only 2 per cent larger than the number 
set in January last year. 


Effects of Sulphur on Growing 
Chicks 


The Philippine Journal of Animal Industry 
reports that continuous feeding of sulphur in 
the amount of 2 per cent, by volume, of the 
ration to 3-week-old and 8-week-old chicks for 
a period of 22 and 44 days, respectively, proved 
definitely harmful, and this harmful effect was 
more manifest in the younger than in the older 
birds. The difference in response between the 
3-week-old and the 8-week-old chicks with 
reference to this toxic effect of sulphur may be 
due either to the stronger physical constitution 
of the latter or to the more efficient conversion 
of sulphur into hydrogen sulphide in the intes- 
tines of the former. 

It is considered probable that the parasiticidal 
activity of sulphur in avian coccidiosis is due to 
its conversion into hydrogen sulfide which ren- 
ders the reaction of the intestinal canal, includ- 
ing the cecal portion, acid, a condition which 
seems to be detrimental to coccidial growth and 
reproduction within the gut. 


Fattening Poultry 


Barred Rock cockerels of roaster age were 
fattened in individual crates for two weeks. The 
results as reported by H. S. Gutteridge and 
J. B. O’Neil of the Dominion of Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture confirmed previous 
findings that maize is superior to other cereals 
for economical production of increase in body- 
weight and in percentage of fat in the carcass 
of roasters. Ground oats and barley were of 
similar value, and were definitely inferior to 
maize and buckwheat. The latter gave increases 
in weight, tho not in percentage of fat, equal 
to those produced by maize, but more food per 
unit of gain was required. Mixing the food 
beforehand and allowing it to stand at room 
temperature tor 10 to 14 hours did not affect 
gain in weight, but reduced the increase in 
percentage of fat. No beneficial effect was 
obtained by adding 5% bonemeal to the fatten- 
ing mash. 

Hulled oats, coarsely ground, produced sig- 
nificantly greater liveweight gains than ground 
yellow maize. This result was in contrast to 
previous findings with ground whole oats, and 
was attributed to the removal of the fibrous 
hull, which constituted 20 to 30 per cent of the 
oat grain. Ground yellow maize was, however, 
equally efficient in increasing the percentage of 
fat in the carcass. 

Mash mixed with skimmed milk instead of 
water gave greatly superior liveweight gains, 
probably owing to increased palatability of the 
mash. The temperature at which the birds were 


fattened had no effect on weight increase. The 
feeding of a white grain, such as hulled oats, 
or the inclusion of skimmed milk in the mash, 
had a marked effect on the production of white 
flesh. 


Poultry Health Makes Money 


By Dr. Crirrr D. CARPENTER 


No other phase of animal industry. could long 
survive the mortality rate which is present in 
our poultry flocks. In 1940 we lost 30 to 40% 
of our adult layers—just double the mortality 
of 15 years ago. 

While it is too late to increase the number 
of layers for the present winter egg production, 
it is not too late to feed better, house better and 
otherwise manage better so that Secretary 
Wickard’s demand for 500,000,000 dozen addi- 
tional eggs can be met. Seventy per cent of 
thése eggs would be produced if only we lower 
our present adult mortality rate 10 points. 

The Allied Mills’ Men-of-Action program has 

been in effect for 6 months—more than 5 
months before war was actually declared. In 
most cases Wayne dealers have sprung into 
action and consequently their customers are on 
the alert. Such foresightedness has been of 
great assistance already in carrying out the 
Government’s request for more meat, milk and 
eggs. 
But the program has only just started. Re- 
cent press releases indicate that the Secretary 
of Agriculture shortly will revise all figures up- 
ward. Again we are called on to meet a serious 
challenge. Will Wayne dealers meet this chal- 
lenge? Will Wayne customers respond? There 
can be but one answer—Yes! 

How? Usually it is the small things which 
count most in preventing unnecessary mortality. 

Once a day, preferably at grain feeding or 
supplement feeding time, stop for just one min- 
ute to see if all.the birds come promptly to eat. 
This may be a most valuable minute. If some 
do not respond promptly, examine these to see 
whether they have colds, lice, fowl pox, or 
show other external evidences of a specific dis- 
ease. If some appear droopy, but show no ex- 
ternal evidence of specific disease, secure a 
diagnosis from a qualified veterinarian, or send 
typical specimens to a state laboratory and give 
fhe pathologist as complete a history as pos- 
sible. 

Get into the habit of weighing a few marked 
birds to see if they are gaining in weight, hold- 
ing their weight, or losing weight, during heavy 
production. To keep pullets laying we must 
feed them “up to production.” We are all 
familiar with the fact that a Holstein cow giv- 
ing 40 Ibs. of milk a day must be fed 10 pounds 
of grain ration daily. In like manner, 100 
Barred Rocks producing 60 to 70% must have 
a total daily feed intake higher than another 
flock of the same breed laying 30 to 40%. The 
higher producing flock of pullets should con- 
sume 32 to 37 pounds of total feed daily, and 
during the winter months a little more than half 
of this should be mash. The feeding of 3 to 5 
pounds of 26% Supplement Pellets daily to 
each 100 pullets is an excellent means of satis- 
fying the daily requirements of a heavy produc- 
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ing flock. As long as pullets keep laying and 
gaining in weight at the same time, there is 
less chance of a molt or serious death losses 
from disease. 

Remember: bad management and poor feed- 
ing destroy the farmer’s opportunity to profit 
from good breeding. 


Carotene for Growing Chickens 


In an experiment by the Texas Agricultural 
Station in co-operation with the division of 
chemistry, growing chicks were fed 200, 400, 
and 600 micrograms of carotene from dehy- 
drated alfalfa leaf meal from hatching time 
until they were approximately 5%4 months of 
age. From the data of this experiment the 
carotene requirements of growing chickens for 
maximum growth and lowest mortality is be- 
tween 200 and 400 micrograms of carotene per 
100 grams of feed. This is somewhat higher 
than that previously reported by the Divisions 
of Poultry Husbandry and Chemistry. 


CHECK Protein, Fat, and Fibre 
YOUR —Feed or Grain— 
Analyzed at 
ar ha Reasonable Rates 
1 


Laboratory 
Analyses 


Runyon Testing Laboratories 


1106 Board of Trade Chicago, Iitinels 
“Runyon Analyses Help Sell Feeds” 


CHICKENS 
TURKEYS 


Their Feed and Care 


Helping your farmer patrons to increase 
their profits from their flocks will also in- 
crease your business. These authoritative 
books will aid you when advising them. 


POULTRY PRODUCTION—Lippincott and Card 
A book complete with information 
needed in the successful raising of 
poultry. Newly revised. Sixth edition. 
603 pages, 215 illustrations. Weight 4 
Ibs., price $4.00 plus postage. 

PRACTICAL POULTRY FARMING—tHurd 


Revised and enlarged edition, up-to- 

date. Contains all important discover- 

ies in poultry production made in re- 

cent years. 480 pages, 200 illustrations. 

Weight 2 lbs. Price $2.50 plus postage. 
POULTRY HUSBANDRY—Jull 


Contains a background of the pone 
industry, the fundamental princ iples 
involved in various poultry practices, 
and important economic factors in 
producing and marketing poultry prod- 
ucts. 548 pages, 167 illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $4.00 plus postage. 
TURKEY MANAGEMENT—Marsden and Martin 
Because of the recognized abili of 
the authors, this, the first complete, 
non-technical treatise on turkey pro- 
duction should prove of great value to 
both large and small producers. 708 
pages, 17 chapters, sppeee and 
thorough index, 120 illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $3.50 plus postage. 
Nothing is more productive of profit thar 
healthy poultry. These books will aid you 
in encouraging your patrons to raise the 
better types. Order them today. 
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Chick Method for Assay of 
Vitamin D 


The following modified basal ration (desig- 
nated as No. 13) for use in the chick method 
for the assay of vitamin D was subjected to 
a critical study: ground yellow corn 54, ground 
whole wheat 20, ground rolled oats 10, crude 
domestic acid-pptd. casein 11.5, nonirradiated 
yeast (min. 7% N) 2, pptd. Ca:(PO,). 0.5, 
pptd. CaCO: 1, NaCl (0.02% Ki), 1, add 0.2 
g. MnSO, 4H.O per kilogram of mixt. 

Comparative feeding expts. showed that it 
possessed the following advantages over the 
present A.O.A.C. basal ration: (1) the total 
spread in percentage bone ash between the min- 
imum and maximum levels of vitamin D in- 
take is greater, resulting in an increased sensi- 
tivity of the method; (2) the reproductibility 
of response to given levels of vitamin D intake 
as measured by percentage bone ash in re- 
peated experiments is more satisfactory; (3) 
the mean difference between percentage bone 
ash for chicks weighing more than 100 g. 
and that for all chicks regardless of weight 
is significantly decreased; (4) the average 
standard deviation of the percentage bone ash 
for all chicks regardless of weight is de- 
creased; (5) the variation between the indi- 
vidual and group ashing procedures is reduced; 
(6) the probability of overlapping of the per- 
centage bone ash of adjacent levels of vitamin 
D intake is decreased; (7) the influence of the 
body weight of the chicks on the percentage 
bone ash is less marked, as reported by H. W. 
es we and others in the Journal of the 


Commercial Feedingstuffs in 


Massachusetts 


By Puitre H. Smita 


While it is true that one feed may prove 
superior to another containing identical amounts 
of protein, fat, and fiber, it is also true that 
no adequate methods have been devised that 
can be used in the laboratory in the handling of 
a large number of feed samples for the de- 
termination of quality factors other than those 
required by the present guaranty. Such meth- 
ods if they exist at all are usually slow and 
cumbersome and if used would limit the work 
to a very few samples of feed, while the law 
states explicitly that every brand of feed reg- 
istered shall be examined annually. The value 
of a feed depends not only upon its protein, 
fat, fiber, ash, and ingredient content, but also 
upon the kind and quality of the protein, fat, 
fiber, and ash, the quality of the ingredi- 
ents, the vitamin content, and quite possibly 
upon other factors not now recognized. 


While it is true that feeding stuffs legisla- 
tion as it now exists on the statute books of 
the various states has decided limitations, it 
is equally true that the information now re- 
quired in the guaranty is of importance to the 
prospective purchaser. Recognizing the limita- 
tions of present feeding stuffs law, an attempt 
will be made at the next session of the Legis- 
lature to bring the act more nearly up to date 
and to couch the act in such terms as to allow 
the enforcing official to keep pace with scien- 
tific progress in advisable guaranty require- 
ments without future amendment of the law. 

Thru long experience a feed control official 
will come to understand that the names of 
certain manufacturers when attached to a sack 
of feed are in themselves a guaranty of qual- 
ity. Any further information is extraneous. 
Such manufacturers maintain their own labo- 
ratories and experimental farms and utilize in 
the making of their products new scientific 
discoveries as they come to light. It is to be 
regretted that others not so ethical in their 
conduct continue in business. 

To date (Sept. 1, 1941) 1,311 brands of 
feeding stuffs have been registered for sale 
in Massachusetts for the current year. 


Manganese as a Supplement to 
Laying Rations 


Hens that had finished their first laying year 
and pullets that were just beginning to lay were 
used in this study. The hens were selected on 
the basis of high hatchability and low embryonic 
mortality of their fertile eggs. The pullets were 
selected on the basis of high hatchability and 
low embryonic mortality in the fertile eggs of 
their dams. 

The basal ration contained approximately 14 
parts of manganese per million parts of feed 
and 102 A. O. A. C. chick units of vitamin D 
per 100 grams of ration. Groups of pullets and 
hens were fed the basal ration unsupplemented 
and supplemented with 30 and 60 parts of man- 
ganese per million parts of feed. The birds were 
not allowed access to direct sunlight. In order 
to limit the manganese consumption of the hens 
litter was not used on the floor. 

The data suggests that a deficiency of man- 
ganese may affect hens more seriously than it 
does pullets. The hens used in this study re- 
quired 44 parts of manganese per million parts 
of feed for satisfactory egg production and 
hatchability. The pullets required 14 parts of 
manganese per million parts of feed for satisfac- 
tory egg production and 44 parts of manga- 
nese per million parts of feed for high hatcha- 
bility. The embryonic abnormality known as 
chondrodystrophy, which has been attributed to 
a lack of manganese in the feed of laying birds, 
was not encountered to any appreciable ex- 
tent even in the low manganese ration. This 
is attributed to the fact that the birds were se- 
lected from families in which this abnormality 
was not prone to occur. From these data it is 
suggested that chondrodystrophy may be an in- 
herited characteristic which expresses itself only 
when the hen is fed rations low in manganese. 
—Texas Agricultural Exp. Sta. 


The weather prognostications of Dr. Krick, 
the Californian, have been ordered stopped 
for the duration of the war. 
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Everything for Mill and Elevator 
THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Springfield, Oulo 


OF PELLETED FEEDS I 


creasing market within the reach of all. 
Bulletin 2000-J 


163 SHERMAN STREET 


N 0 W — SMALL AS WELL AS LARGE MILLS CAN SHARE 
IN THE PROFITS TO BE MADE IN THE MANUFACTURE 


The Sprout-Waldron “Junior Rober pellet mill 
has simplified the process of pelleting feed- 
stuffs and its initial cost puts this rapidly in- 


illustrates and describes the 


“Junior Model” pellet mill. Write for it today. 


\ ywiok MODEL 


SPROUT, WALDRON « co, inc. 


MUNCY, PA. 


COMPLETE FEED MILL MACHINERY 
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Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for May futures of standard 
bran, gray shorts, cottonseed mea!, soybean oil 
meal; spot bran, middlings, No. 1 fine ground 
alfalfa meal, in dollars per ton; No. 2 yellow 
corn, No. 2 yellow soybeans, in cents per bushel : 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
Midds Bran Shorts 
29.50 28.00 31.50 
29.50 28.10 32.00 
31.00 28.00 32.15 
31.50 28.80 32.40 
32.50 29.40 33.20 
34,50 29.30 33.50 
34.00 28.50 32.25 
32.50 27.25 30.30 
31.50 27.65 31.60 
32.50 27.10 30.90 
+{Mem- 
Chicago phis 
St. Louis* Soy- Soy- 
Bran Shorts beans meal 
Ibe HKG ac aoc 31,15 33.50 17034 38.50 
DECH C2 kaietecia 31.40 33.75 172 38.85 
Jan. CRS cite 31.20 34.15 178 39.15 
Seite LO scaiesvaie 32.10 34.70 182 39.60 
SAM tite 32.65 85.25 186 41.75 
AEG era cnn teie iehene 32.40 35.50 19214 42.25 
At coke ey cleratas 32.00 35.00 193% 41.90 
Feby Tosesees 80.50 32.80 19214 40.10 
INGE soldi teres 30.75 34.00 1965 39.35 
ISOS Vile sao sag 30.40 33.35 19656 39.75 
Kansas 
Cottonseed Meal City Chicago 
Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 
Dec 4.00 39.70 29.20 78% 
Dec 39.05 8444 
Jan 40.25 82 
Jan 40.25 838% 
Jan 40.50 8536 
Jan 41.30 5 
Jan 40.35 8444 
Feb, 38.80 3 
Feb. 37,25 8444, 
Feb. 387.75 81%, 


*St. Louis bran basis Chicago delivery; shorts 
St. Louis delivery. jDecatur, Ill., delivery. 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS CO. 
LAMAR, COLO. 


Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS 


NORTH CENTRAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
W. B. DRURY, 911 Fourth Ave., N. W., 
Rochester, Minnesota 
E. C. LARSEN, 

5901 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Utilization Possibilities of 1942 
Soybean Crop 


By N. P. Noste, of Swift & Co., before 
Illinois Farm Managers at Urbana 


HIGH - YIELDING, BUT INFERIOR 
BEANS.—During the past couple of years 
beans high in yield per acre with a stiff stalk 
and other desirable characteristics, but dis- 
tinctly inferior in oil content, have been sold 
at a fancy price for seed thruout the soybean 
belt. Processors, of course, cannot afford to 
pay as high a price for beans with low oil con- 
tent as they can for beans with the higher oil 
content and, since there is no way of separat- 
ing the different varieties of beans as they 
come to market, the result of growing these 
low oil yielding beans in certain territories will 
probably be that all beans from this territory 
will be penalized. This is the same thing that 
has happened in the packing business where 
territories come to be recognized as producers 
of soft fat hogs. 


I think that the day will come when the oil 
and protein content of the soybeans will be as 
much a factor in making up the discount as the 
grades now in effect. This should benefit both 
the grower and the processor by encouraging 
the grower to plant only beans with a high 
oil content as, well as the other desirable char- 
acteristics. Those of us who are interested 
in the growing and processing of soybeans can 
perform a worthwhile service by constantly 
preaching the value of soybean oil meal in the 
feeding of livestock. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL as one of the two 
principal soybean products must compete with 
other protein feeds such as cottonseed, linseed, 
peanut and copra meals, as well as animal pro- 
teins. The price of soybean oil meal is, there- 
fore, affected by the price of the other high 
protein meals. The price of these meals in 
turn is affected by the total supply of meals 
in relation to the total demand for: livestock 
feed and also by the supply of each of the 
individual products. Up until the crop year 
1941 and 1942, the amount of cottonseed meal 
produced has been considerably larger than 
the amount of soybean and other meals, and 
cottonseed meal, therefore, dominated the field. 
In general whatever affected its price also 
affected the price of soybean oil meal. 


SOYBEAN OIL and its various uses com- 
petes in the same way with many other domes- 
tic and imported oils. In the edible field it 
competes directly with cottonseed, corn, peanut 
and cocoanut oils, and with lard, as it is only 
one of a number of fats and oils used in the 
manufacture of shortening, salad oils, and 
margarine. 

As far as science has been able to. determine 
up to this time, there is little difference in the 
nutritional and chemical qualities of these fats 
and oils after refining. For many purposes oné 
can be replaced by another. The prices for all 
of them are, therefore, influenced by the total 
supply of fats and oils relative to the demand, 
as well as by the supply of each of the indi- 
vidual products. They are affected by factors 
operating not only in our own country, but in 
many foreign lands which export or import 
edible oils. You will see, therefore, that there 
are a great many complex factors which enter 
into the price of soybeans. 


The Department of Agriculture has requested 
9,000,000 acres of soybeans to be harvested 
for beans. If the yield is the same as in 1941, 
18.2 bus. per acre, we will produce 163,800,000 
bus. of beans. For seed purposes and waste, 
we will assume that 15,000,000 bus. will be 
required. This leaves 149,000,000 bus. of beans 
for crushing and for other industrial uses. The 
available soybean crushing capacity at present 
is in the neighborhood of 90 to 95,000,000 bus. 
This would indicate a surplus of soybeans above 
present crushing capacity of 50 to 60,000,000 

Us. 


If this large a crop is raised, it will be neces- 
sary to obtain considerable expansion in the 
present soybean crushing facilities, or in the 
utilization of some of the cottonseed oil mills 
which are not able to operate at capacity on a 
curtailed supply of cottonseed. The latter sug- 
gestion would be uneconomical from a freight 
standpoint unless the resulting oil and meal 
can all be consumed in the south. 


OIL SITUATION.—149,000,000 bus. of 
beans will produce 1,341,000,000 pounds of 
soybean oil. If 83% of this is used in edible 
products, we will have a production of 1,113,- 
000,000 pounds. The estimated production of 
fats and oils, excluding butter, but including 
lard, cottonseed oil, soybean oil, peanut oil, 
tallow, and grease and all other oils and fats to 
Sept. 30, 1942, is estimated to be 7,117,000,000 
pounds. The consumption and exports for this 
same period is estimated at 8,300,000,000 pounds, 
or an indicated shortage of 1,183,000,000 pounds. 
For the year ending Sept. 30, 1943, the pro- 
duction of fats and oils is estimated to be 
8,277,000,000 pounds, and the consumption 
8,300,000,000 pounds. It will, therefore, be seen 
that even if soybean production and peanut 
production, and lard and cottonseed oil produc- 
tion increase in 1943 as much as planned by 
the government, production will only about 
equal consumption in 1943. This estimate as- 
sumes a decline of 1,000,000,000 pounds in im- 
ports in 1942 and no increase in 1943. If con- 
sumption increases or if imports should decline 
more than this amount, or if exports should 
increase by more than the moderate amount 
estimated, even greater production will be 
needed. On the basis of this analysis, there- 
fore, there should be a strong demand for all 
oil which can be produced from the 1942 crop 
of soybeans. 


MEAL. SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION. 
—Assuming that 90% of the meal produced 
from 149,000,000 bus. of soybeans will be avail- 
able for livestock feeding, we will have a total 
of 3,285,450 tons to dispose of in this channel. 
What are the prospects for marketing this esti- 
mated production of soybean oil meal? 

Judging by the government goals for 1942 on 
cotton, peanuts, soybeans, and flax, there will 
be an increase in vegetable protein concentrates 
production of about 2,000,000 tons over pre- 
war production. However, the tremendous ex- 
pansion which is taking place in livestock pro- 
duction will undoubtedly provide a ready mar- 
ket for all of the livestock feed that can be 
obtained next winter. 

The corn supply is ample at present but by 
next winter farmers will have to do some close 
figuring to make the supply go around. 

To sum it up, I would say that the utiliza- 
tion of the 1942 soybean crop depends first on 
increased crushing capacity, second, there will 
be no difficulty in finding a market for all of 
the oil, third, the selling of the oil meal de- 
pends on how good a job we can do in con- 
vincing the livestock grower that it is to his 
advantage, and that it will help us to reach our 
goal in food production quicker if he will feed 
soybean oil meal to his livestock and poultry 
as recommended by the foremost nutritional 
experts. 


The Farm Security Administration is 
making loans up to $500 even to workers 
in towns to engage in live stock produc- 
tion or gardening in small units. 


The federal government has placed a ceil- 
ing of 11%c per lb. on soybean oil, which 
tends to hold soybeans from advancing 
above $2 per bu., basis Chicago, or a coun- 
try price of about $1.80. 


Officials of the C.C.C. stated Feb. 20 that 
they were not selling corn to anyone other 
than cattle feeders. Processors who have 
been buying of the C.C.C. are turning to 
the open market for their heavy daily re- 
quirements. 
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Steer Fattening Trials 


In a series of eight steer fattening trials con- 
ducted at Substation No. 9, Balmorhea, Tex., 
from 1932 to 1939, more than 400 good to choice 
quality Hereford yearling steers were used in 
studying feeding problems common to_ the 
area. The studies involved methods of utilizing 
hegari fodder and alfalfa hay crops, supplement- 
ed with limited amounts of concentrated feeds. 


The tests included the use of rations (1) mod- 
erately high in concentrate feeds, and (2) high 
in roughage feeds. Rations moderately high in 
concentrate feeds were fed only during the first 
5 years, 1931-36, while rations high in roughage 
feeds were fed during 8 years, 1931-39. On the 
average, rations described as high or moderately 
high in concentrate feeds consisted of approxi- 
mately 51% concentrate feeds, and rations de- 
scribed as high in roughage feeds consisted of 
approximately 71% roughage feeds. 

During the first 5 years, a total of 164 steers, 
average initial weight 607 pounds, were fed an 


_average of 164 days’on rations high in concen- 


trate feeds; while 77 steers, average initial 


~ weight 568 pounds, were fed an average of 179 


days on rations high in roughage feeds. ’ 

The rations high in concentrate feeds supplied 
an average daily allowance per head of 7.37 
pounds ground threshed milo, 2.26 pounds cot- 
tonseed, 1.55 pounds cottonseed meal, 7.24 
pounds ground hegari fodder and 3.38 pounds 
alfalfa hay. The allowances of feeds for the 
rations high in roughages were, in the same re- 
spective order, 3, 1.4, 1.85, 13.4, and 1.8 pounds. 
The hegari fodder was estimated to contain 25% 
of grain but this grain was not considered as a 
concentrate in the above rations. 

The average results secured from feeding the 
two types of rations, oné high in concentrates 
and the ether high in roughages, are believed to 
be typical of the respective rations. The rate of 
gain per cent shrinkage from feedlot to market, 
dressed yield, and carcass grades, all favored 
the rations high in concentrate feeds. The re- 
spective gains were 2.34 and 2.15 pounds per 
head daily; the shrinkage enroute to market, 
5.45 and 5.78 per cent; and the dressed yields 
62.4 and 61.6 per cent on basis’ of hot carcass 
and market weights. The respective classifica- 
tion of carcasses by grades were: choice, 14 and 
11 per cent; strictly good to choice, 38 and 36 
per cent; top medium to good, 38 and 36 per 
cent; and medium, 10 and 17 per cent. 

The most striking difference in the results 
from feeding the two types of rations was in 
the amount of the different kinds of feeds re- 
quired to produce 100 pounds of gain. A total 
of 1000 pounds of feed, 292 pounds of con- 
centrate feeds and 708 pounds of roughage feeds, 
were required to produce 100 pounds of gain on 
the steers fed the rations high in roughage 
feeds. The steers fed the rations high in con- 
centrates required 930 pounds of feed, 477 
pounds of concentrates and 453 pounds of 
roughage feeds to produce 100 pounds of gain. 


While the comparison between the use of ra- 
tions high in concentrate feeds and high in 
roughage feeds is based on data for five years, 
data for eight years were secured on the feed- 
ing of rations high in roughage feeds. In the 
eight-year period, 226 steers, average initial 
weight 649 pounds, were fed for an average of 
190 days. The average results for this period 
were much the same as for the five-year period. 
The average daily gain was the same, 2.15 
pounds, for the 226 steers used in the eight-year 
period as for the 77 steers used in the five-year 
period. The percentage classification in carcass 
grade were practically unchanged ; however, the 
226 steers made higher dressed yield and re- 
quired slightly more feed to produce 100 pounds 
of gain. 

The steers fed the rations high in concentrate 
feeds had slight advantage in financial return; 
however, the returns based on results for 8 years 
in feeding rations high in roughage feeds were 
favorable. On the average, the results do not 
indicate that one method of feeding is likely to 
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be more profitable than another, largely because 
of the tendency to charge the farm grown rough- 
age feeds at such a price as to return a profit to 
the farm. The results show gainly that rations 
high in roughage feeds may be used in produc- 
ing reasonably well finished steers if such ra- 
tions are fed for periods of about 200 days. 

Milo grain was supplied in limited amounts 
thruout the feeding period during the first 3 
tests in feeding the rations high in roughage 
feeds. During the last 5 tests, the supply of 
milo grain was deferred until after 112 or 140 
days. Altho the data for the two methods do 
not permit direct comparison, the deferred feed- 
ing of grain may be the better method since 
uniformly high gains were secured for 112 to 
140 days without the addition of milo to rations 
consisting of ground hegari fodder, cotton- 
seed, cottonseed meal, and alfalfa hay. 

Results indicate that only small amounts of 
alfalfa hay can be used to advantage in rations 
high in ground hegari fodder. Four pounds per 
head daily for heavy yearling steers is probably 
as much as can be fed in such rations without 
reducing finish. Larger amounts, particularly 
of ground alfalfa, apparently decrease feed con- 
sumption, 

With rations high in concentrates and properly 
supplemented with protein, ground hegari fod- 
der was more desirable than alfalfa hay as the 
sole roughage and hegari fodder and alfalfa in 
combination produced higher gain and finish 
than alfalfa alone. The satisfactory gain and 
finish obtained in various trials in which large 
amounts of hegari fodder were fed indicates 
that the grain in finely ground hegari fodder is 
well utilized. 

In comparisons conducted during 1938-39, 
ground hegari fodder and hegari silage appeared 
to have approximately equal value for fattening 
when used with rations high in roughage feeds. 


Congressman Coffee of Kansas, speaking 
before the National Ass’n of Farmers at 
Springfield, Ill, said synthetic rubber can 
be made from wheat and corn under a new- 
ly-developed process. A bushel of wheat, he 
said, will produce 10 lbs. of rubber; 120,000,- 
000 bus. will produce 600,000 tons of rubber, 
an amount that more than equals the annual 
domestic consumption, 


Don. Good’s 6,500 bu. elevator and feed plant at Clermont, Ind. 
right: Interior details: the hopper over the hammer mill, and the sacking box for spouts from bins. 
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Elevator Without Railroad 
Operates Successfully 


Don J. Good, Clermont, Ind., operates a 
combination grain elevator and feed grinding 
and mixing plant successfully without benefit 
of a railroad. “Fact is,” he says, “I didn’t want 
it on a railroad. I wanted it right out here on 
Route 34 where all the traffic passes on its way 
to and from Indianapolis.” Clermont is the first 
town west of Indianapolis, only 10 miles from 
the capitol’s Circle. 

“We tried to incorporate in this plant all of 
the experience gained in 23 years in the feed 
and grain business,” says Mr. Good of his ele- 
vator. 

The elevator is a frame, iron-clad building, 
18x34 ft. on the ground and 50 ft. to the plate. 
Attached to one side is a 14x24 ft. driveway 
with 12 ft. high double entrance and exit doors, 
and two dump sinks. 

The elevator has capacity for 6,500 bus. in 
its eight cribbed overhead bins. The hoppered 
bottoms of the bins are high enough above the 
workfloor to allow high clearance for workmen 
and feed mixing machinery. Headroom is char- 
acteristic of the house. The basement is 13 ft. 
high. 

Machinery in the plant consists of a Kewa- 
nee pneumatic truck lift in the elevator drive- 
way, two legs, one with 12x7 in. buckets for 
cobs, the other with 4%%x7 inch buckets 
for small grain; a 350 bu. per hour Sid- 
ney combined sheller and cleaner, a No. 2 Jay 
Bee hammer mill with 40 h.p. motor and V- 
belts drive, a Blue «Streak corn cracker and 
grader, a one-ton vertical feed mixer, a Kelly- 
Duplex cleaner shoe, and a 6 bu. Richardson 
automatic scale in the elevator cupola. Elec- 
trical controls for machines are centered in a 
dust-proof room in the basement. Dust-proof 
switches are at the machines. 

The hammer mill, and the corn sheller and 
cleaner are in the basement, the latter served 
by a drag from one of the receiving pits and 
discharging into the small grain leg. Before 
the shelled grain is run into bins it passes over 
the scalping shoe in the cupola, which removes 
any final bits of cobs which may have escaped 
the first cleaning. 

On the workfloor, directly above the ham- 


Upper right: Don Good. Lower 


mer mill in the basement, and with a spout con- 
nection to the throat of the hammer mill, is a 
waist-high hopper. Sacked grains brought in 
for grinding are emptied into this hopper. A 
spout from a leg head also empties into this 
hopper. This arrangement is convenient for 
handling the grinding of farmers who have two 
or more grains that they want ground together, 
such as oats and corn, with part of the grain in 
sacks and part of it in bulk. The hopper makes 
possible pre-proportioning of the two grains 
before it passes thru the hammer mill. 

Each of the eight overhead bins in the ele- 
vator -has two outlets. One is a spout to a 
sacking box. There are two sacking boxes, 
each taking grain from four bins and flowing 
them thru a common outlet into sacks. It is 
possible to mix grains from four bins thru each 
of these sacking boxes. 

The other outlet from each bin is the regu- 
lar gate at the bottom of the bin. Movable 
spouts are connected with these outlets to 
direct grain drawn thru them to machines or 
back to legs for re-elevation. 

Good’s elevator is predicated upon trucking 
trade, which is the reason for his choice of a 
location on a main highway. Mr. Good has 
four trucks of his own, two of them half-ton 
pick-ups, the other two, 114 ton straight jobs. 
These trucks race back and forth between town 
and country to deliver feeds, coal, fencing, fer- 
tilizer, seeds, and other farm supplies he carries 
regularly in stock, and to bring back grain 
from the farmers. 

Mr. Good buys grain from trucks, or from 
other elevators from which he takes grain by 
truck. Similarly he sells grain which he deliy- 
ers by truck to feeders. For this reason he has 
a truck loading spout from his automatic scale 
which drains back into the driveway. 

But truck shipping is not always the most 
economical. Wheat and soybeans, for example, 
are shipped better by rail. So Mr. Good has a 
gravity feed dump, sink, and blower on a side 
track of the P. & E. railroad several blocks 
from his elevator, thru which he loads 10 or 
12 cars of wheat, and 6 or 7 cars of soybeans 
annually. With his elevator he is always able 
to fill out carloads when he is ready to ship, 
tho ordinarily he moves grain to be shipped by 
rail, directly from his scale to the car loading 
facilities. 

Mr. Good operated a feed warehouse and a 
small elevator leg with a few small capacity 
bins at Clermont for years. The new elevator 
is a natural outgrowth of his feed business. He 
says his bulk grain business has _ increased 
more than 50% since he erected it and he can 
now manufacture more economically the 1,000 
tons of “Good” poultry and hog feeds he sells 
annually to farmers, feeders and townsmen in 
the Clermont area. 


The gasoline tax was inaugurated by the 
Oregon Legislature and became effective 
Feb. 25, 1919. Within ten years the levy 
was adopted by all states and in 1932 the 
federal government inaugurated a duplicat- 
ing tax on gasoline. 


A New Grain Fumigant 


The University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N. H., has announced that chlorinated nitroe- 
thane has been found to be a highly penetrating 
fumigant deadly to grain and flour insects but 
harmless to humans. 

The compound is a clear liquid with distinct 
but not disagreeable odor, stated to be safe to 
ship in ordinary containers. It evaporates read- 
ily on exposure to the air, and the fumes 
penetrate quickly into even large masses of 
grain or flour. A simple method of fumigating 
grain in cars consists merely in putting the 
chemical on top of the grain and then sealing 
the car. 

Fumigation costs are said to be low, with no 
special apparatus required. The last traces of 
odor quickly leave the fumigated products after 
brief exposure to air. 
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SPECIALIZATION 


AND 


EXPERIENCE 


Since dust produced by the handling and processing of grain has 
been known to be a hazard to human life, health, and property, the 
“Day” name has been synonymous to DUST CONTROL. 


Constant application to this problem and continuous striving to im- 
prove equipment and practices has resulted in greatly improved results. 


That is why “Day” engineered and installed systems are now rec- 
ognized by grain processors and handlers everywhere as the standard 
of efficiency and economy in modern Dust Control. 


THE DAY COMPANY 


2938 Pillsbury Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


In Canada, The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Save with SIDNEY 


CORN SHELLERS 


For Greater 


SPEED, ECONOMY, DURABILITY 


Regardless of how large or how small your plant 
may be, you'll find a dependable Sidney corn sheller 
made to fit your requirements in the complete line 
of grain machinery. Sidney corn shellers have all 
these advantages .. . roller bearings, heavy frame, 
chilled cast iron teeth, heavy shaft, balanced through- 
out. Adjustable for all kinds of corn. Write today 
for details, and ask for your copy of our new cata- 
log—no obligation. 


THE Sidney GRAIN MACHINERY CO. 


“Manufacturers for over 75 years’ @ Sidney, Ohio 


INSURE WITH 


“THE MILL MUTUALS" 


They Have Devoted Years of Study 
to Your Insurance Problems 


Millers National Insurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Michigan ee Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
ANSING, MICHIGAN 


Millers Mande age Insurance meget of Illinois 
LTON, ILLINOIS 


Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Millers Mutual Fire eed Company 
HARRISBURG, 


Millers tener Fire Insurance ‘Cannas of Texas 
ORT WORTH, TEXAS 


‘Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


For Fire Prevention Engineering Service on 
Mills and Elevators 


Address the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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